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ABSTRACT 

This study reviews the extent to which students 
served by Chapter 1 also received services from other categorical 
programs. In addition, the characteristics and achievement levels of 
the singly and multiply served students were reviewed. Findings 
include the following: (1) children served in two programs are 
tisually served in two different subjects; (2) Chapter 1 migrant 
students are more likely served by more than one program than Chapter 
1 regular students; (3) multiply-served students scored lower in 
reading and mathematics than did singly-^served students; (4) there is 
a dramatic decrease in special program services in grades 8 and 10 
even though test scores at those grades show that students do not 
have a decreased need for such services; (5) students served in 
categorical programs are older and more likely male than students not 
served; (6) multiply-served students tend to be older than 
singly-served students; (7) Hispanics dominate the Chapter 1 migrant 
population, and Asians dominate the bilingual population; (8) 
self-reported absentee rates among special program students do not 
differ from those of the general population; (9) special program 
students are less likely to have preschool experiences or day care 
than the general population; (10) evidence of behavioral problems 
were present in the records of both the singly- and multiply-served 
child; and (11) students served by one special program appear to be 
experiencing only moderate academic difficulty; multiple services 
were reserved for the most seriously troubled students. Data are 
^ Bsented on 66 tables and figures. Appendices present the survey 
EKJCstruments. (BJV) 
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TEE NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF ECIA CHAPTER 1 



The technical amendments to the Education Consolidation and IiDprovenent Act 
(ECIA) Chaqpter 1 passed in December 1983, authorized a national study of 
conpensatory education programs funded under this law. The National Institute 
of Education (NIE), charged with this task, was required to provide two 
interim reports to Congress in 1986 and a final rqport in January 1987. The 
reports will be taken into consideration in the reauthorization heeu:ings 
scheduled for that year. 

The NIE planned a national assessment that would address three major issues in 
the rq>orts: 

1. The Nature and Extent of Students* Need for Compensatory Education 
Service 

2. The Size and Variability of Program Effects 

3. The Current Operation of the Program and the Prospects for Improving 
it 

In order to capitalize on existing knowledge, resources and databases, the NIE 
plan proposed that the research be conducted by a variety of contractors using 
multiple research methods. The final plan issued in November 1985, by the NIE 
(now named the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (CERI)) called 
for 15 specific studies with reseeurch questions designed to address the above 
listed issues. One of the studies titled "Analysis of School District and 
State Education Agency Reoords" had two purposes: 

1. To determine the patterns of categorical services scudents receive over 
multiple years and the extent to which students receive multiple services 
within a given school year 

2. To determine the long**term educational accomplishments of students who 
have been served by coipensatory education programs 

The Testing and Evaluation Unit of the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction (OSPI), State of Washington, re^onded to RFP No. NIE-R-85-0015 
with a proposal to study the categorical program participation of Cha^Jter 1 
students under research category 1. 

Contract 400-86-0027 was awarded to Washington State OSPI to analyze state and 
school district records from three existing databases: the Grants Reporting 
and Program Evaluation System, the State Assessment Program and a large school 
district's records. This rq)ort presents the findings of that study. 



SECTION 1: BACKGROUND AND STATE POLICY CONTEXT 



1.1 Introduction 

This report summarizes a research effort conducted by the Testing and 
Evaluation Unit, Washington State Office of the Sif>erintendent of Public 
Instruction (OSPI) , in collaboration with the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL) Portland, Oregon, and the Pasco School District, Pasco, 
Washington. The purpose of the study was to review the extent to which 
students served by Chapter 1 also received services from other categorical 
programs* In addition, the characteristics and achievement levels of the 
singly and multj^ly served child were reviewed. Multiple service delivery was 
viewed in the context of a school year (September to June) • In doing so, 
typical patterns of compensatory service delivery %rere identified and 
described. 

There are five sections in this final project report. This first section 
introduces select educational, research and policy issues pertinent to the 
study of multiple program participation. It also presents background 
information on the Washington State compensatory education programs and 
policies reviewed in this study. Section 2 introduces the reader to the 
databases used in the analyses of existing records. Variations in the 
databases, key factors affecting the interpretation of findings, are described 
here. The procedures used in the data euialysis as well as the quality control 
measures are contained in Section 3. The findings, grouped by objective and 
research question, are presented in Section 4. The salient findings are 
summarized in Section 5. 



1.2 Rationale for the Study and Study Objectives 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (BCIA) of 1981, 
which replaced Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 
1965, continued federal siq^rt to meet the special needs of educationally 
deprived children. The law states that funds be directed to • . local 
education agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from 
low-income families. . 

U. S. Department of Education regulations stipulate that children who are in 
"greatest need" be given priority service. Furthermore, Chapter 1 programs 
are required to supplement rather than supplant local and state programs. 
Program design and the i^cific process for the selection of program 
participants remain a local school district prerogative. 

In making crucial educational program placanent choices, school personnel must 
respond to several questions: Who will or will not be served given the 
eligibility criteria of each progreim?. How many children can be served given 
the limits of the school district's grant award?. What combination of program 
service is best for the child with mult^le needs? The re^onses to these 
questions have produced a myriad of practices across the nation. 
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Program placement decisions are not made easier by the multiplicity of 
available federal and state programs. While the creation of Chapter 2, the 
federal block grant prograim, did much to reduce tr? plethora of federal 
categorical programs, many programs including Chapter 1« maintain unique 
identities. Ch^ter 1 itself contains separate enactments for special 
suli^opulations including the children of migrant laborers and neglected or 
delinquent youth. In addition, several states have paised laws establishing 
state-supported cc^pensatory education, bilingual education and special 
categorical progreuns. The burden of effectively combining program dollars 
continues to be a local responsibility. 

Is multiple program participation a positive or negative es^erience for the 
^cial needs child? The issue is viewed both ways. It is recognized that 
many children need, qualify for and obtain an array of special services in the 
course of one year. Most program regulations and education practice support 
and encourage program interface. For example, it would not be unusual to find 
a limited-English- speaking child served by a state compensatory program in 
mathematics, the federal Chapter 1 program in reading and a state or federally 
funded bilingual education program for special subject matter tutorirg. The 
combinatJ.cn of programs fits the needs of the educationally deprived child and 
school district program availiU^ility. The school district in fact, may be 
legally obligated to provide for all of the needs of its special student 
subpopu la ti ons . 

Nhile few educators question the benefit of supplementary education in 
principle, there are many who object to policies that have resulted in 
uncoordinated student schedules detracting from the basic education program. 
These critics suggest that if a child is continually pulled out of the regular 
classroom for fecial programs, his or her overall educational develoE^nent may 
be negatively affected. In their view, multiple program participaticHi should 
be carefully limited. 

How many children are served by more than one special program in the course of 
one school year? While each state education agency and federal program office 
keeps records of the numbers of students served in each separate program, 
there have been few attempts to view mult^le service participation using the 
student as the unit of analysis. Similarly, with progr2Lm placement and 
progreun interface remaining a local decision, there have been no state-level - 
studies of program interrelationships. Finally, and most importantly, we know 
little about the students who are served in one or more special programs. How 
are they different from the student who is not served by a special program? 
What are their achievement levels? What are the factors that may have 
prompted multiple program placement? 

The research base from which answers to these questions can be drawn is 
minimal. The desire to review the phenanena of multiple program participation 
prompted this study. In an attempt to address the questions listed here, and 
to fit within the larger context of the national Chapter 1 study, four 
specific objectives were formulated and are stated below. 

Objective 1: To describe the extent to which students served in ECIA 
Chapter 1 programs in Washington State also are served by other categorical 
programs 
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Objective 2: To describe the achievement levels of students sensed by one 
or more compensatory education programs. 

Objective 3: To describe the characteristics of children who are the 
recipients of multiple program services 

Objective 4: To describe common patterns of multiple categorical program 
service delivery 

These objectives were accfxaplished through an analysis of existing and 
routinely collected state education agency and school district records.. Three 
sources of data were used. These included the Washington State Grants 
Reporting and Program Evaluation System (GRAPES) files, the Washington State 
Assessment Program database and compensatory education program participation 
records and individual student files from the Pasco School District. 

The project required reformatting of these data, the creation of new computer 
files and additional programming but no new collection of data. A corplete 
description of the databases and their relationship to study objectives is 
provided in Section 2. 



1.3 State Population Description 

The study analyzed data from the school population of the state of 
Washington. Divided 1:^ the Cascade Mountains, the eastern and western halves 
of the state display very different geographical characteristics. Eastern 
Washington is, for the most part, rural and sparsely populated. Spokane, the 
east side's largest metropolitan area, has a population of 170,000. The two 
other population centers of medium size are the Tri-<:ities area; composed of 
the cities of Pasco, Kennewick and Richland; and the Yakima area. The eastern 
Washington eoonoray is largely agricultural with the rich Yakima, Okanogan and 
Palouse Valleys supporting major vegetable, fruit and wheat crops. The 
Hispanic population in the state is concentrated in eastern Washington aj the 
result of an influx and settling out of migratory farm workers. 

Western Washington has a considerably higher population density clustered 
along the Interstate 5 corridor md the suburban areas surrounding Puget 
Sound. Seattle, the state's largest city with just over one-half million 
people, is the urban core and a major se^>ort. Western Washington has a 
diverse mix of business and industry that includes aerospace, high technology, 
timber and fishing. Four major military installations representing all areas 
of the armed services result in a highly mobile population in the Taooma and 
Bremerton areas. The state's Asian population is concentrated in western 
Washington urban areas. Weushington State is the location of 35 American 
Indian reservations. 



1*4 Categorical Program Participation 



As of October 1984, the 299 operating school districts i!\ the state reported 
pupils enrolled in 1,680 public schools and 441 private schools. The SPI 
School Enrollment Reports for that time period indicated a public school 
enrollment of 741,130 students, and a private school enrollment of 60,688. 

The largest categorical program in the state is the federally funded BCIA 
Chapter 1 Regular Program. A total of 59,562 public school children 
(undiplicated count) or 8 percent of the state public school population were 
served by the program in the 1983'-84 school year. An additional 990 not^ublic 
school students and 545 students in local programs for neglected or delinquent 
youth were participants in Chapter 1. In total, 61,097 children received 
Chapter 1 Regular services in 283 (95t} of Washington State's school districts. 

Washington State has the fourth largest migrant student population in the 
nation, hence it operates a large ana well-established BCIA Chapter 1 Migrant 
Education Prograun. In the 1983-84 school year 15,850 migrant childrsn were 
identified and registered on the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. A 
total of 7,989 (50.4%) of these students were served in instructional programs 
in 60 Washington school districts. The migrant student pcj^ulation is largely 
Hispanic (82%). 

In 1984-85, the state of Washington reinstituted a compensatory education 
program titled the Remediation Assistance Program (RAP) as a result of a state 
si;preme court ruling calling for state supported compensatory education as a 
part of basic education. During the 1984-85 school year, 273 school districts 
recaeived a total of 10.5 million dollars for programs in grades 2-9. This 
program served 11,649 students in grades 2-9 in reading; 15,597 in math; and 
4,217 in language arts. Table 1 summarizes categorical program participation 
in Washington State in the 1984-85 school year. 



Table 1 



V7ashington State Categorical Program Participation 

1984-85 



Undiplicated 



Diplicated 
by Subject* 



Number of Districts 
with Progams 



Chapter 1 Regular 



59,734 



66,902 



299 



Chapter 1 Kigrcuit 



6,980 



11,089 



60 



Remediation Assistance 



28,618 



31,460 



278 



* Includes the total served in Reading, Math, Language Arts. Chapter 1 
Migrant also includes oral language development. 



1.5 State Categorical Program Policies 



In Washington State, federal and state ccmpensatory education programs are 
administered through two divisions of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, The state Remediation Assistance Program (RAP) , BCIA 
Chs{>ter 1 Regular and Special Education programs are in the Division of 
Special Services and Professional r^rograms. The BCIA Chapter 1 Migrant and 
the state and federal Bilingual programs are housed in the Division of 
Instructional Programs and Services. 

The Migrant and Bilinnual education programs have separate administrators. 
The BCIA Chapter 1 ScpeL visor also manages the RAP since it is patterned after 
Chapter 1* The Special Education program has a Director supervising seven 
program specialists who are responsible for specific geographicl areas of the 
state. 

These administrative context variables are important because at the state 
levelr variations may be noted in BCIA Chapter 1 Regular and ECIA Chapter 1 
Migrant state policies and procedures. This in turn affects program 
coordination at the local level. 

Greater differences occur at the local level due to a State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction philosophy that emphasizes "local control." State program 
supervisors mandate adherance to federal guidelines. However, there are 
several areas within Chapter 1 progrcUQ administration for which there is no 
specific state policy. The prime example is the process of student 
selection. Unlike some other states, Washington 06PI does not specify a 
specific achievement level as defined by a test score for student selection. 
i2ualified students who are "below grade level" are rank ordered for admittance 
to the program with those most in need of being served first. The loccl 
education agency defines "below grade level" and this varies from below the 
25th percentile to below the 49th percentile. Whxle information about local 
selection procedures is not collected, a recent analysis of $tate testing 
program data show that the majojuity (64 percent) of Cheqpter 1 reading students 
tested in October at the 23rd percentile or below, and 84 percent were at the 
40th percentile or below. In mathematics, 53 percent of Chester 1 students 
scored at the 23rd percentile or below; 78 percent were below the 40th 
percentile^ 

The state RAP program also allows district definition of "belov grade level" 
at grader. 2-6. Students in the grade 7-9 programs must score below the 25th 
percentile to receive RAP services. 

In the context of this study, two other locally controlled variables affect 
program service configurations. These are: program design (subject, grade 
levels served and program objectives) and program interface (the availability 
and/or coordination of specific programs within a given school district) . The 
amount of the grant award, the chcuracteri sties of the student population and 
the availability and placement of staff are the factors most usually cited as 
affecting program design and coordination. 
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!• 6 Representa tiveness 



The study reviewed only one state's categorical prog -am patterns. However, 
several factors made it a very good case to review. Washington State's 
Chapter 1 Program is a very typical program, ranking 24th out of 50 state 
education agencies (SEAs) in size of grant award. It is also in the middle 
range of number of students served. Washington, ho^re^^r, is the second 
largest program in the Western United States, ranked after California. The 
population served is A.'rcai urban and rural areas of high and low population 
density and is ethnically diverse. 

As noted above, the state has an established and visible migr€mt education 
program and a state'-supported compensatory education program. The state's 
school districts, therefore, have many possible categorical program choices 
for children in need. 



SECTION 2: THE DATABASES AND FACTORS AFFECTING INTEKPRETATION 



2.1 Use of Multiple Databases 

The present project was completed entirely through the analysis of two 
existing databases maintained by Washington State SPI and a third database 
maintained by Pasco Schcx>l District* Using existing data, which was the 
intent of the CERI request for proposals, allowed the project to produce 
policy relevant information at minimum additional cost to the state and the 
federal government. That three different databases were used in the analysis, 
however, must be kept in mind as the reader reviews the results of the project* 

First, each objective of the study was designed to fit a particular existing 
database. It is important to review each finding in light of the 
characteristics of the particular source of data from which it has been 
drawn. For example, the state GRAPES files contain only group** level data and 
questions related to student characteristics or achievement cannot be drawn 
from this file. Neither does this database address subject distinctions. 

Second, each database exhibits unique characteristics that affect 
interpretation of the findings. Cheucacteristics that vary include date of 
data collection, source, unit of analysis and coiopleteness. 

2.2 The Grants Reporting and Program Evaluation System Files 

The Washington State Siperintendent of Public Instruction (SPI) maintains data 
on the extent to which Chapter 1 students are also served by other programs 
(Objective 1) in the Grants R^rting and Program Evaluation System (GRAPES) 
database. 

The state GRAPES database is used for the storage and processing of SPI 
end-of-year rQ>ort data. Separate files are maintained for Chapter 1 Regular, 
Chs^ter 1 Migrant, Remediation Assistance Program, and the Bilingual Education 
Program. While diplicated and undiplicated counts of students have been 
available by program for many yeeurs, information on children served by more 
than one program had not been collected prior to the 1984-85 school year. 

Since reauthorizing the state compensatory programs, the Washington State 
Legislature has br^n interested in the extent to which children receive 
services from more than one program. Questicms such as the following were 
asked: Do federal and state programs serve the same or different groups of 
children? How effective is program coordination for children with multiple 
needs? Are any needy populations underserved? 

The SPI Testing and Evaluation Unit, charged with prepcuring federal and state 
program evaluation reports, planned a fecial data collection to review 
multiple program service in the fall of 1984. The intent was to review the 
numbers and percentages of students served by more than one program without 
greatly increasing the amount of data submitted to the SPI by state school 
districts. 
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The additic^al data collection was accomplished by designing a new Section II r 
titled the •Con«)rehensive Services Reportr" to be included as part of the 
end-^f-year report for each federal and state program. Each Section II 
I documented a school district's unduplicated student count in each program and 

requested the number of students who also received services from another 
program. Coordinating the questions across the end^of^year r^rt fcans for 
the four separate programs resulted in a total of ten unique responses on 
program overlap from all school districts in the state that hosted those 
programs. 

i 

School district personnel were informed in the fall of 1984 that these 
quesUons would be included on cpring 1985 year-end reports for this special 
state study. During the time period between June 15r 1985, and October 30, 
1985, the end-of-year rqports were reviewed, edited and entered into the state 
GRAPES -database. Given the mandatory nature of state end*-of-year reporting, 
^ 100 percent of the state's school districts submitted usable data. The 

Comprehensive Services Report forms from the state's Chapter 1 Regular, 
Chapter 1 Migrant, and Remediation Assistance Program, are provided in 
Appendix A. 

For the purposes of this study, project staff wrote computer programs to 
' report the numbe^: and percent of students and districts for each combination 

of programs to respond to Objective 1. 



2.3 The Washington State Assessment Program Files 

' The Washington State Assessmeit Program provides student data on basic skills 

achievement status, participation in compensatory programs and survey 
responses. The Revised Code of Washington section 28A.03.360 requires the 
Washington State Sif>erintendent of Public Instruction to administer and r^rt 
annually the results of a statewide test of basic skills achievement. In the 

J first week of October 1985, the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT 6), 

published by the Psychological Corporation, was administered to all students 
in grades 4, 8 and 10 • 

All students participating in the state assessment progrcun were given a 
student questionnaire with 10 to 16 questions appropriate for his/her age and 
I grade, covering interests, plans, experiences and self*-assessment. On the 

questionnaire, space is provided to code the student's program partic^>ation 
by subject. The student questionnaires for each grade are provided as 
Attachment B. 

Fifteen models of program participation were defined to guide the analyses of 
( the assessment data. Statistics describing achievement status in reading and 

math were calculated for each model to respond to Objective 2. 

Re^onses from the questionnaire were cross* tabu la ted w^th program 
particiE>ation models to provide information on the chara eristics and 
experiences of the multiply served, singly-served, and nou^served students 
f These analyses respond to Objective 3. 
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Givc>o the number of variables, 10 to 16 questions per grade by 15 models of 
service delivery, many research questions could be addressed. The questions 
deemed most appropriate for this study of multiple program participation as 
I well as the larger national study are presented in this r^>ort. 



2.4 Pasco School District Files 

The two large st^te databases provided extensive information on Chapter 1 
i served students and their counterpeurts who received more than one categorical 

program service at the state level. The state databases, however, can not 
present the totality of any one student's program nor can they give an insight 
intu why services and programs have been aligned in a q>ecific manner. 

To viev; the subtleties of multiple program participation and to gain an 
insight into le rationale for making such decisions, a single school 
district's records on individual Chapter 1 students and the extent to which 
they receive mult^le program services was reviewed (Objective 4). The final 
study objective was achieved through case study analyses from these records. 

The description of typical patterns of service and of the characteristics of 
these students. Objective 4, is portrayed via case studies of multiply served 
children in the Pasco School District in southeastern Washington State. 
Pasco^s Chaqpter 1 Regular Program is the 12th largest program in the state, 
serving 1,023 students during the 1984*85 school yearo The Chapter 1 Migrant 
program served 1, 117 students in instruction. The total school district 
population is approximately 5,700. 

Project staff made a May 30 site visit to the Pasco School District. The 
purpose was to review the participating local conpensatory programs while in 
operation and to ex2unine the past year's student records. A second major 
purpose was to view the local decision-making process for compensatory program 
, placem^ts in relation to student characteristics and program availability. 

Discussions with classroon teachers, the Chapter 1 coordinator, building 
administrators and record keeping clerks led to the identification of common 
patterns of student service. 

f The identification of the service models at Pasco were used in two ways in 

this study. The patterns became the unit of analysis for analyzing the state 
assessment data files for the completion of Objectives 2 and 3. The patterns 
were also used in the selection of the case studies for the ccirpletii^ of 
Objective 4. 

( Identifying these common patterns or models allowed project staff to develop a 

coding system that would guide the records analysis and case studies. 

The discussions also revealed the relationships between the instructional 
programs. In this district, RAP is functionally equivalent to the Chapter 1 
program, both are reading programs. Unlike most other Chapter 1 programs in 
( the state, however, the Pasco Chapter 1 program serves students in the regular 

classroom rather than in a pullout setting. 



The district kept careful records of categorical program participation during 
the 1985-86 school year in a comprehensive worksheet. For each program the 
entry and exit date were recorded along with student characteristics and 
reasons for leaving the school or program. 

Project staff entered the entry and exit dates^ and other data for students in 
grades 1 through 4, into a micrococputer database. This database was used to 
tally the number of students feOling into different service models and to 
perform quality control analyses. 

Twenty-three students who participated in multiple programs were selected for 
case studies. Each case details a student's program service, starting and 
ending dates of program participation, test scores, prograun selection and exit 
criteria, and student descriptive variables. In addition, once the students 
were selected for the case review, their complete school reoord (with names 
and identifying information removed) was provided to the case study writer. 



In summary, three very different sources of data were analyzed to view the 
extent to which the Chapter 1 students participate in other categorical 
programs. The overall state picture for Objective 1 %«s drawn through the 
analysis of the GS(k9ES files. A view of student characteristics evolved 
through the conpletion of Objectives 2 and 3 using state assessment program 
data. .Finally, detailed program participation patterns were noted through the 
analysis of Pasco School District student files and the production of case 
studies in fulfillment of Objective 4. Table 2 summarizes the relationship of 
the data sources and the study objectives. 



2.5 Comparison of Databases 



Table 2 



Relationship of Databases to Study Objectives 



Database 



Objectives to be Met 



Superintendent 
of Public 
Instruction 
GRAPES Files 



Objective 1: To describe the extent to which 
students served in ECIA Chapter 1 programs in 
Washington State also are served by otl*;r 
categorical programs 



Washington State 
Assessment Progrcun 
Data 



Objective 2: To describe the achievement levels 
of students served by one or more compensatory 
education programs 



Objective 3: To describe the ct Jteristics of 
children who are the recipients ct multiple 
progr£un services 



Pasco School 
District Student 
Records 



Objective 4: To describe conmon patterns 

of multiple categorical program service delivery 




Table 3 sununarizes important characteristics of the three databases that may 
affect the interpretation of the results. The GRAPES database provides a 
statewide view of multiple program participation over a full school year but 
gives an inconoplete view of the specific nature of the participation. The 
State Assessment database provides extensive information on individual 
students in a consistent format across three grade levels. With testing in 
October, however, these data cannot reflect the temporal relationship among 
programs during the year. In fact, migrant students are under r^resented 
since many of them do not reach the state until after October. While the 
Pasco database is restricted to one district, the records provide the richest 
description of student characteristics and the kinds of services provided. In 
particular, only this database provides the entry and exit dates for each 
program and the reason for exiting the program. 

Table 3 

Summary of Database Characteristics 



Database 


GRAPES 


State 


Pasco 


Characteristic 


Database 


Assessment 


Records 


Scope of Database 


S ta tew id e 


Statewide 


One district 


Level of Analysis 


District 


Student 


student 


School Year 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1985-86 


Date of Data Collection 


July 


October 


Sept. - June 


Grade Level 


K-12 combined 


4, 0, 10 


K-8 


Data Available 


Student 


Test scores 


Cooplete 




counts 


Survey results 


student 








records 


Description of Services: 








Program £. ^xt icipation 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Subject served in 




yes 


not applicable 


Reason for exiting 






yes 


Entry and exit dates 






yes 
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SECTION 3: DATA ANALYSIS 



• 3.1 Quality Control Checks 

Prior to the analysis of datar a variety of quality control checks were 
performed on each database. For the most partr the checks confirmed the 
validity of the data with seme qualifications. The quality control measures 
^ established for the study are detailed below for each of the databases. 

GRAPES Database 

All school districts scheduled to report descriptive data on ECIA Chapter 1 
programs were able to do so at the end of the 1984-85 school year. This 
included 281 districts hosting Chapter 1 Regular programs and 60 districts 
with Chapter 1 Migrant programs. 

The data on comprehensive service, as reported on end-of-year reports in 1985, 
were collected as part of a one-time*only study. Therefore, comparisons of 
numbers and percentages served in other years could not be made. 

State Assessment Database 

State assessment program results were based upon the testing of 49,056 
fourth-grade students, 50,675 eighth-grade students and 55,243 tenth-grade 
students during the first week of October 1985r State management information 
r^>orts on school enro}' Jients, collected on October 1 of that same year, 
enable the calculaticm of the percent of the state's students tested. The 
percentages by grade were: fourth grade, 93 percent; eighth grade, 91 
percent; and tenth grade, 86 percent. Thus the assessmer't results are based 
on a high percentage of the students at those grades statewide. 

J TO ensure that program participation was accurately coded, project staff paid 

q)ecial attention to the reasonableness of the counts obtained from the 
assessment database. Table 4 lists the number of students tested in the state 
assessment by program. State enrollment counts taken on October 1 of each 
year are not broken out by prograun classification. Therefore, it was not 
possible to determine the exact percentage of students in special programs who 

f were tested. 

However, three other data sources were reviewed to estimate the percentage 
tested. These were the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) , state 
assessment school survey, and the GRPiPES databas^i. 
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Table 4 



Number of Students Tested 
October 1985 



4th 



8th 



10th 



Chapter 1 Regular 



Reading 

Math 

Language 



3r719 
1,629 
430 



lr075 

506 
375 



218 
86 
276 



Chapter 1 Migrant 



Reading 325 

Math 183 

Language 106 

Oral Language 105 



77 
84 
30 
33 



54 
27 
48 
2 



The MSRTS state records showed that in October 1985 there were 403 
fourth-grade migrant students enrolled in school, 204 eighth-grade st ^nts, 
and 150 tenth-*grade students. While these numbers were reasonable in lation 
to the number tested, one problem was discovered in a district-by--district 
examination of the number of migrant students tested. Several school 
districts without an ECIA Chapter 1 Migrant funded program indicated that 
migrant students were tested. This is very possible in a state with a large 
influx of migrants since teachers may recognize that a student is frcoi a 
migrant family but may fail to check whether that student is receiving Migrant 
program services. Howe^^r, the directions specifically directed testing staff 
to code only those students served by ECIA Chapter 1 Migrant education program 
funds. To partially correct the problem, students from school districts 
without funded EICA Chester 1 Migrant programs were receded as nonmigrant. 

To ensure that there las not a similar problem with Chapter students, the 
number of students marked as Chapter 1 was checked for schools that did not 
have Chapter 1 programs. These data were available in a State Assessment 
School Survey file which included results from a survey to principals and 
aggregate results from the student level file. The analysis showed few cases 
where students were marked as Chester 1 in non-Chapter 1 schools. In 
addition, there was a high correspondence between the number of Chapter 1 
students reported by the aduiinlstrator and the number of Ch^^ter 1 students 
tested in the assessment. 

By coding program participation without regard to subject, the number of 
students with different combinations of service could be conpared to the 
results of the GRAPES database. Table 5 gives the number and percent of 
students served in other programs by grade. These results are in line with 
the GRAPES results if one keeps in mind that Assessment data reflect only 
October services and that GRAPES data combine all grades with enphasis on the 
primary grades. The Migrant counts, however, seems to be underrepresented 
since many migrant children leave the state in September and do not return 
again until the following spring. 



Table 5 

liumber and Percent of Students 
Served in Multiple Programs 
by Grade 







riumoer or 






Percent of 








Part.icipants 




Participants 










PAP 


Chapter 1 


Migrant 


RAP 


GL'ade 4 (n » 51, 


888) 












Total Served 


4,940 


297 


2,682 


9.5% 


0.6% 


5.2% 


Also Served in: 














Chapter 1 




64 


663 




21. 5 


24.7 


M ig rant 


64 




35 


1*3 




1* O 


RAP 








13. 4 


11* 8 




Special Ed. 


279 


17 


147 


5*6 


5*7 


c c 
5*5 


Bilingual 


142 


74 


63 


2,9 


24*9 


2.3 


Grade 8 (n > 


54,987) 












Total Served 


1,804 


82 


1279 


2*3 


0*1 


2.3 


Also Served in: 














'kVN4» At* 1 

cnapcer x 




lU 


Oil 

zll 




12.2 


16. 5 


M ig rant 


1 n 




±Z 


*6 




Q 
* 7 




211 


iz 




11* 7 


14*6 




Special Ed* 


172 


13 


73 


9.5 


15.9 


5*7 


o ixing Uax 










39*0 


2« 2 


Grade 10 (n 


« 60,644) 












Total Served 


567 


67 




.9 


.1 




Also Served in: 














Chapter 1 




5 






7.5 




Mig remt 


5 






.9 






RAP 














Special Ed* 


43 


4 




7.6 


6.0 




Bilingual 


15 


30 




2*6 


44.8 





Note - RAP was not offered in Grade 10. 
Source: 1985 Washington Statewide Assessment 
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Paaco Records Analysis 

During the site visit to Pasco, interviews and observations made it clear that 
the district staff do ke^ careful records of categorical program 
participation. The student cumulative files were comprehensive and well kept. 

Since the Pasco records and the State Assessment data covered the same school 
year, it was possible to compare the counts from the two databases, lible 6 
gives the number and percent of grade 4 Pasco students served in multiple 
programs from the two databases. Note that the numbers in the assessment 
database closely match the counts obtained from the records analysis when only 
students being served on October 1 were considered. This table further 
demonstrates the validity of the data in the two databases. 

Table 6 

Number and Percent of Grade 4 Pasco Students 
Served in Multiple Programs 



Number of Percent of 

Participants Participants 





Chapter 1 


Migrant 


RAP 






PAP 
IvrVtr 


Reported 


in Records Analysis (n » 


509) 








Total Served 


94 


97 


50 


18.5% 


19.1% 


9.8% 


Also Served in 


: 












Chapter 1 




16 


7 




16.5 


14.0 


Migrant 


16 




6 


17.0 




12.0 


RAP 


7 


6 




7.4 


6.2 




Special Ed. 


3 


12 


2 


3.2 


12.4 


4.0 


Bilingual 


20 


52 


11 


21.3 


53.6 


22.0 


RqK>rted 


in Records Analysis, October 1 (n 


= 419) 






Total Served 


68 


56 


28 


16.2 


13.4 


6.7 


Also Served in 


: 












Chapter 1 




14 


6 




25.0 


2.1.4 


Migrant 


14 




4 


20.6 




14.3 


RAP 


6 


4 




8.8 


7.1 




Special Ed. 


2 


9 


1 


2.9 


16.1 


3.6 


Bilingual 


12 


29 


9 


17.6 


51.8 


32.1 


Reported 


ir Assessment Database 


(n « 404) 








Total Served 


72 


55 


28 


17.8 


13.6 


6.9 


Also Served in: 












Chapter 1 




21 


2 




38.2 


7.1 


Migrant 


21 




5 


29.2 




17.9 


RAP 


2 


5 




2.8 


9.1 




Special Ed. 


2 


9 


3 


2.8 


16.4 


10.7 


Bilingual 


9 


18 


5 


12.5 


32.7 


17.9 
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There were, however, two exceptions to the equivalence found between the two 
databases. The Assessment database yields fewer bilingual students and more 
migrant students. It is likely that several bilingual students with severe 
English problems did not take the Assessment test. Teachers may have coded 
sane students from migrant families as ECIA Migrant that were not receiving 
instructional services frocr chis program. 



3.2 Evolution of the Models Used in the Analyses 

Given the total number of combinations of five programs and three subjects 
available in the Assessment database, it was obvious that all possible 
combinations could not be used in the analysis of the larger statistical 
databases. The most common variations were included in the review of the 
state assessment data. This resulted in the following combinations being 
selected for the analysis of data for Objectives 2. The code, pattern 
description, and number and percentage of cases exhibited in the state 
assessment database are listed in Table 7. 



Table 7 

Number and Percent of Students by Service Model 



Number Percent 



Code Model 


Gr 


4 


Gr 


8 


Gr 


10 


Gr 4 


Gr 8 


Gr 10 


All 


All Students 


51, 


888 


54 


,987 


60, 


644 








No 


No Services 


42, 


251 


49 


,213 


57, 


582 


81.4% 


89.5% 


95.0% 


Cr 


Chester 1 Reading only 


2, 


279 




675 




168 


4.4 


1.2 


.3 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 




679 




267 




48 


1.3 


.5 


.1 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 




48 




9 




4 


.1 


.0 


.0 


Mm 


Migrant Math only 




21 




3 




2 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Rr 


RAP Reading only 




700 




206 






1.3 


.4 




Rm 


RAP Math only 




784 




306 






1.5 


.6 




B 


Bilingual only 




354 




309 




344 


.7 


.6 


.6 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1, 


769 


2 


,113 


1, 


711 


3.4 


3.8 


2.8 


H 


Handicapped only 




273 




376 




342 


.5 


.7 


.6 


M2 


Migrant 2 cr more subjects 




65 




15 




22 


.1 


.0 


.0 


Crm 


Chapter 1 Reading and Math 




626 




100 




13 


1.2 


.2 


.0 


CrRm 


Chapter 1 Reading and RAP Math 




324 




59 






.6 


.1 




CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


220 




155 




39 


.4 


.3 


.1 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 




99 




33 




10 




.1 


.0 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 




41 




22 




27 


.1 


.0 


.0 



Note - RAP not funded at grade 10. 

Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment database 
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To ensure adequate numbers fcr each model in examining the d^ographic and 
school experience characteristics for Objective 3, a further compression of the 
models were made. The v^iriation for subject was removed to increase the number 
in the service categories. Chapter 1 Regular was indicated as the combination 
lead and groined with the three smaller programs. The Bilingual program was 
most often combined with a reading program, therefore, the final combinatiCi 
was any other reading program and Bilingual. 

Table 8 lists the codes, model description and number of cases by grade 
exhibited in the state assessment files and used in the analyses for completion 
of Objective 3. 

Table 8 

Number and Percent of Students Compressed Service Model 



Number Percent 



Code Model 


Gr 4 


Gr 8 


Gr 10 


Gr 4 


Gr 8 


Gr 10 


All 


All Students 


51,888 


54,987 


60,644 








No 


Se rvices 


42,251 


49,213 


57,582 


81.4% 


89.5% 


95.0% 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


3,897 


1, 35)9 


509 


9.2 


2.8 


.9 


M 


Migrant only 


152 


31 


33 


.3 


.1 


.1 


R 


RAP only 


1,867 


997 




3.6 


1.8 




B 


Bilingual only 


354 


309 


344 


.7 


.6 


.6 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1,769 


2,113 


1,709 


3.4 


3.8 


2.8 


H 


Handiceipped only 


2 73 


376 


1 


.5 


.7 


.0 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 


38 


5 


2 


.1 


.0 


.0 


CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 


592 


176 


33 


1.1 


.3 


.1 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Ed. 


220 


155 


8 


.4 


.3 


.0 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


99 


31 


81 


.2 


.1 


.1 



Note - RAP not funded at grade 10. 



Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment database 



3.3 Data Management 

The analyses were conducted with a variety of cooputers and software. The 
GRAPES database was managed with the Datatrieve database package on a VAX 
11/780 and analyzed using the SPSS-X statistical package^ The statewide 
assessment database was also analyzed using SPSS<-X on the VAX. The tables and 
grsqphs were generated using the SiperCalc 3 ^readsheet program on an AT&T PC 
6300 microcomputer and an HP 7475A plotter. The Pasco records were entered and 
manipulated using the REIFLEX database program on the microcotioputer. 



SECTION 4: PBESENTATION OF FIWIl^S 



4.1 The Extent of Multiple Program Participation in One State 

The initial computer runs merging the GRAPES data files produced counts of the 
number of students served in Chapter 1 Regular, Chapter 1 Migrant and RAP, To 
assess the extent of overlap between programs, these computer runs also 
calculated the number and percent of students receiving services in each one of 
these programs and one other progr2U&. These data are presented in Table 9 and 
Figure 1. 

Note that the percentages shown on the right side of Table 9 are taker from 
several different bases. The percentage in the row labeled Total Served arr 
the number of students served in Chsqpter 1 Regular, Cha()ter 1 Migrant and RAP 
as a percentage of statewide enrollment. For exasple, the 6,980 t;^tudents in 
the Chaqpter 1 Migrant program are 0.9 percent of the statewide enrollment. 

The 1,160 students receiving Chapter 1 Regular and Chapter 1 Migrant Services 
are expressed as two different percentages. 

o The 1,160 students as a percentage of the 59,734 students who are in 
Chapter 1 Regular equals 1.9 percent. 

o The 1,160 students as a percentage of the 6,980 students in Chapter 1 
Migrant equals 16.6 percent. 

Table 9 

Number and Percent of Students 
Se»-ved in V tipie Categorical Programs 





Nuabe.. 


Participants 


Percent of Participants 


Chapter 1 


Migrant 


RAP 


Chapter 1 


Migrant 


RAP 


Total Served 


59,734 


6,980 


28,618 


8.1% 


.9% 


3.9% 


Also Served in: 














Chapter 1 




1, 160 


5,230 




16.6 


18.3 


Migrant 


1,160 




690 


1.9 




2.4 


BAP 


5,230 


690 




8.8 


9.9 




Special Ed. 


3,125 


435 


639 


5.2 


6 2 


2.2 


Bilingual . 


1,207 


2,426 


519 


2.0 


?4.8 


1.8 



Note - The Washington statewide enrollnent was 741,130. 
Source: 1984-85 GRAPES databa-e 
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The reader should take care to use the base that is most meaningful to the 
question he/she wishes to answer* 

^ This section r^-^sents GRAPES data addressing three research questions related 

to the categorical program particii^ation. An analysis of program service 
overlap follows. 

Research Question 1. To what extent is the Chapter 1 Regular- served child 
I also served by other categorical programs? 

In 1984-85f 59,734 children were served in Chaqpter 1 Regular programs in 
Washington State (undiplicated count). During the same school year: 

o 1,160 of these children (1.9%) were also served by the Migrant program. 

. o 5,230 of these children (8.8%) were also served by RAP. 

o 3,125 of these children (5.2%) were also served by Special Education. 

0 1,207 of these children (2.0%) were also served by the Bilingual program. 

Because GRAPES does not distinguish subject matter, this overlap includes 
students who are receiving services in both programs but in different subject 
areas as well as those who are receiving services in the same subject area. 
These percentages are, therefore, an upper bound estimate of the amount of 
overlap. 

Overall, the extent to which the Chapter 1 student receives additional 
services seems limited, less than 9 percent by any one program. The most 
likely combination of program service is Chapter 1 Regular and the state RAP. 
The latter finding is not si:prising since many districts serve students in one 
subject with Chapter 1 funds and another with RAP funds. 

Research Question 2. To what extent is the Chapter 1 Migrant-*served child 
also served by other categorical programs? 

During the 1984-85 school year 15,D42 students were eligible for ECIA Chapter 

1 Migrant Education Programs - in Washington, 6,980 (43.7%) were served in 
Migrant Education instructional programs through ECIA-funded programs. 

When this particular subset of children reached school, 2,426 or 35 percent 
( received additional service through a Bilingual education program. A total of 

1,160 of these children (16.6%) also were served by Chapter 1 Regular. Just 
under 10 percent or 690 were also served by RAP. Approximately six out of 
every 100 of these BCIA Cheqpter 1 Migrant-*served children are diagnosed as 
needing special education. 

i In summary, state service records show that only half of the eligible migrant 

children receive BCIA Chapter 1 Migrant service. When they do reach the 
program there is a great likelihood of being diagnosed as needing additional 
help. The additional service most likely will be Bilingual education. The 
Migrant served-child is slightly more likely than other served groups to need 
fipecial education. 

( 

Research Question 3. To what extent is the Remediation Assistance Program 
student also served by another categorical program? 
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The state BAP program is in almost as many school districts as Chapter 1 
Begular and serves 2t>proximately one-half as many students. Two factors 
influence this. The Chapter 1 allocation for 1984*85, excluding carryover, 
was $35.6 million, the state BAP budget for that same period was $13.1 
million. The BAP and Cha(>ter 1 programs also vary in funding formulation and 
student selection. 

The state program, however, has been patterned after federal Chaqpter 1 and, as 
noted earlier, at the local level these programs are indistinguishable. ( f 
the 28,618 students served in BAP, 5,230 students were also served in Ch^ter 
1 (18.3%). This is probably due to a programmatic decisions to serve 
different subjects with different programs. 

The BAP student, like the Chapter 1 Begular student, was not likely to be 
served the Bilingual Education progreun. Only 519 students (1.8%) fit this 
pattern of service. Very lew BAP students were served in special education, 
639 — or 2.2 percent. This low percentage is directly caused by a program 
regulation which prohibits BAP/Special Education services except for the 
special education categories of occupational therapy, physical therapy and 
cc»miunication disorders. 

Besearcb Question 4« At the individual school district level, what are the 
most commonly noted program combinations? 

In sane measure, the amount of overlap between any two programs is influenced 
by the number of districts that operate both programs. Table 10 and Figure 2 
summarize this information. 

Table 10 
Number and Percent of Districts 
Serving Students in Multiple Categorical Programs 



Number of Districts Percent of Districts 



Chapter 1 Migrant BAP Chapter 1 Migrant BAP 



Total Districts 281 58 271 94.0% 19.4% 90.6% 



Also Serving Students in: 



Chapter 1 




47 


186 




81.0 


€8.6 


Migrant 


47 




38 


16.7 




14.0 


BAP 


18 S 


38 




66.2 


65.5 




Special Ed. 


166 


42 


111 


59.1 


72.4 


41.0 


Bilingual 


69 


34 


57 


24.6 


58.6 


21.0 



Note - Washington has 299 school districts. 
Source: 1984-85 GRAPES database 



FIGURE 1 

Participants Served in a Second Program 

Percent of Chapter 1, Migrant, or RAP 

40i 
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FIGURE 2 

Districts with a Second Program 

Percent of Chapter 1, Migrant, or RAP 
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Chapter 1 Regular Combinations Statewide 

The analysis of individual school district services using the Chapter 1 
' Regular program as the base shows that the most commonly found program 

combination in the state is Chsqpter 1 and RAP. Sixty-six percent, 186 of the 
281 Washington school districts with Chapter 1 Regular Programs, also served 
students in RAP* 

The Chapter 1 Regular and Special Education combination is also prevalent. Of 
the 281 districts with Chapter 1 Regular, 166 districts or 59.1 percent also 
served students in Special Education* 

The Chapter 1 Regular and Bilingual combination is exhibited in 25 percent of 
the state's school districts* Approximately 17 percent (47 districts) operate 
I programs where Chapter 1 Regular and Ch2()ter 1 Migrant program services 

operate concurrently* 

Chapter 1 Migrant Combinations Statewide 

Of the State's 299 school districts, 58, or 19*4 percent, operated ECIA 
I Chapter 1 Migrant Programs during the 1984-85 school year* The majority of 

those districts also offer Chapter 1 Regular (81%) or Special Education (72%)* 

RAP Combinations Statewide 

In 1984-85, 271 districts with Remediation Programs participated in state 
I testing* Sixty-nine percent of those districts also provided services through 

Chapter 1 Regular programs* Other program combinations were much less in 
evidence* Forty-one percent of the districts with RAP Services also provided 
Special Education Services, 21 percent of the districts with RAP also operated 
Bilingual Programs, and 14 percent of the districts with RAP also operated 
Chapter 1 Migrant Programs* 

I 

While the 690 Migrant students also receiving RAP services (Table 9) comprise 
less than 0*1 percent of the total statewide student enrollment, about 13 
percent of the state's districts must coordinate the Migrant program with 
services delivered via RAP* 

I The 2,426 students receiving both Ch^ter 1 Migrant and Bilingual program 

services represent about 0*3 percent of the statewide student enrollment* 
Services between Chapter 1 Migrant and Bilingual programs, however, must be 
coordinated in about 11 percent (34) of the school districts in the state* 
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4.2 Achievement Profiles of Special Program Populations 

Objective 2 calls for a display of the achievement levels of students served 
by one or more compensatory education programs* Data for addressing Objective 
2 were obtained from the Washington Statewide Assessment Program4 All 
students in grades 4, 8 and 10, attending the public schools of the state, arc 
required by law to be tested annually by the State Siperintendent of Public 
Instruction* In the first week of October 1985, the sixth edition of the MAT 
was administered to the students enrolled in these three grade levels* The 
following findings, arranged by research question, are based upon data 
collected as part of that assessment* 
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status in reading is sunanari..ed for grades 4/ 8 and 10 by fifteen models of 
services that students received in Table 11 and Figures 3, 4 and 5. The 
scores from the Reading Total subscale of the MAT6 are reported in Normal 
Curve Equivalents (NCE). The table lists the number of students, the mean, 
the standard deviation and three quart iles for each service model. Status in 
math is summarized in Table 12 and Figures 6, 7 and 8. The scores from the 
Math Total subscale of the NAT6 are reported in NCEs. Figures 3 through 8 
di:^lay the interquartile range, the 25th percentile to the 75th percentile as 
a vertical line. This line represents the achievement status of 50 percent of 
the students in that service model. The width of the interquartile range 
shows the variability of scores for that group. For example, note that the 
Bilingual only group is usually very heterogenous with respect to achievement. 
Status of the typical student is characterized by an X for the median score 
and a triangle for the average score. 

Research Question 5* How do the reading and mathematics achievement levels 
of the singly-served student differ from those of the non*-served student 

At grade 4, students served only in a Chsqpter 1 Regular or a Chester 1 Migrant 
reading program scored very similarly to each other and to students served in 
the state funded reading remediation assistance program. These three 
fourth«-grade groqps were clearly different in their reading performance from 
fourth-grade students receiving no remedial or other special services. The 
groi^ rec.«iiving no services had a mean NCE score on the MAr6 reading total 
score of 58.4, while students served in a Ch^ter 1 Regular or a Chapter 1 
Migrant reading program had mean NCE scores of 32.8 and 34.6 re^ectively. 
Fourth-grade results in mathematics were similar. The no service group had an 
average NCE score on the MAT6 mathematics total score of 54.6, while the 
Chapter 1 Regular and Chapter 1 Migrant students served in mathematics each 
had mean NCEs of 36.5. 

Research Question 6* How does the performance of the multiply- served group 
differ from the singly-served groips? 

Compared to Chapter 1 students receiving services in only one program^ the 
students receiving multiple services generally scored sonewhat lower in both 
reading and mathematics as measured by the MAT6. The exceptions were in the 
area of mathematics where the students receiving Chapter 1 Regular or 
Chapter 1 Migrant and Bilingual services scored about the same on the 
mathematics subtest as those students receiving only Chapter 1 Regular or 
Chapter 1 Migrant services. Performance for those students receiving 
Bilingual services in additicm to Chapter 1 services was also more variable. 
Students receiving services in two or more Chapter 1 Migrant programs scored 
very similarly to the multiple services groips in reading at the fourth-grade 
level but in mathematics they scored slightly higher than the multiple 
services groips and looked more like the single service Chapter 1 groips. 

At the eighth-grade level the results were similar. Students served only in a 
Chapter 1 Regular reading program had an average NCE score on the M^6 reading 
test of 32.6 which was well below those students receiving no special or 
coiopensatory services (meai: NCE of 58.0). 



Table 11 



NCE Status in Reading Achievement by Service Model 



Code Model M Mean StDev Median 25%ile 75%ile 



Grade 4 ~ 



All 


All Students 


49 


,984 


No 


No Services 


40 


,875 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 


2 


,202 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 




650 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 




46 


Mm 


Migrant Math only 




21 


Rr 


RAP Reading only 




677 


Rm 


RAP Math only 




745 


B 


Bilingual only 




324 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1 


,643 


H 


Handicapped only 




250 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 




61 


Crm 


Chapter 1 Reading and Math 




581 


CrRm Chapter 1 Reading emd RAP Math 


308 


CS 


Chester 1 and Special Ed. 




204 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 




90 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 




30 


— Grade 8 — 






All 


All Students 


52 


,085 


No 


No Services 


46 


.-854 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 




635 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 




248 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 




7 


Mm 


Migrant Math only 




2 


Rr 


RAP Reading only 




173 


Rm 


RAP Math only 




287 


B 


Bilingual only 




267 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1 


,894 


H 


Handicapped only 




323 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 




12 


Crm 


Chapter 1 Reading and Math 




94 


CrRm 


Chapter 1 Reading and RAP Math 


51 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Ed. 




143 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 




31 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 




21 



53.5 


22.2 


53.2 


37.1 


69.3 


58.4 


20.2 


57.0 


44.1 


73.7 


32.8 


13.3 


32.3 


24.2 


40.7 


42.4 


15.0 


41.3 


32.8 


52.1 


34.6 


15.2 


33.0 


23.9 


46.3 


37.9 


10.8 


39.6 


30.7 


46.3 


32.7 


14.2 


32.3 


23.0 


41.3 


43.5 


15.6 


43.0 


33.0 


52.1 


37.7 


21.9 


34.4 


20.8 


53.6 


21.5 


14.5 


18.9 


10.4 


29.9 


29.4 


21.7 


23.0 


13.1 


43.0 


26.4 


15.3 


27.2 


15.4 


35.8 


28.9 


13.1 


28.2 


18.9 


37.1 


29.7 


14.0 


28.2 


19.3 


38.3 


23.6 


14.4 


20.4 


13.1 


33.0 


23.3 


12.1 


24.2 


15.4 


30.1 


22.0 


15.4 


21.7 


6.7 


32.5 



55.2 


21.6 


54.8 


39.6 


69.3 


58.0 


20.4 


57.5 


43.6 


71.8 


32.6 


12.1 


31.5 


24.2 


39.6 


42.5 


16.2 


41.3 


31.5 


50.5 


31.2 


11.8 


:o.7 


23.0 


38.3 


43.4 


17.4 


40.1 


30.7 


54.8 


22.3 


18.3 


17.3 


10.4 


31.5 


26.5 


14.3 


24.2 


15.4 


34.4 


27.9 


19.1 


24.2 


13.1 


36.5 


28.7 


12.6 


26.2 


21.0 


40.1 


30.9 


10.4 


30.7 


.43.9 


37.1 


32.5 


9.4 


32.3 


26.3 


37.1 


26.0 


13.3 


25.3 


15.4 


34.4 


18.6 


12.6 


15.4 


10.4 


27.2 


18.5 


8.6 


20.4 


8.6 


25.6 
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Table 11 
(Continued) 



Code Model 


N 


Mean 


StDev 


Median 


25%ile 


75%ile 


— Grade 10 — 














All 


All Students 


56,739 


52.8 


18.1 


52.6 


40.7 


64.9 


No 


No Services 


54,063 


54.1 


17.4 


54.2 


42.5 


67.0 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 


127 


34.3 


12.1 


32.3 


27.2 


42.5 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 


42 


40. 1 


13.9 


36.2 


29.9 


47.9 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 


3 












Mm 


Migrant Math only 


2 












B 


Bilingual only 


291 


21.5 


15.2 


17.3 


13.1 


27.2 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1,489 


27.1 


13.6 


25.3 


17.3 


35.1 


H 


Handicapped only 


293 


23.2 


16.7 


18.9 


11.8 


32.7 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 


19 


33.8 


13.2 


33.0 


25.3 


40.1 


Crm 


Ch^ter 1 Reading and Math 


13 


29.0 


11.1 


27.2 


23.6 


23.2 


CS 


Chapter 1 euid Special Ed. 


29 


25.2 


14.0 


18.9 


15.4 


39.2 


CB 


Chester 1 and Bilingual 


4 












MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


25 


28.6 


10.9 


29.1 


22.9 


33.7 


Note 


- Data are not reported for 


models with less 


than 


10 students. BAP 


is not 



offered at Grade 10. 



Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment 
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FIGURE 3 

Status in Reading by Service Model 

Grade 4 Students 
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Status in Reading by Service Model 

Grade 8 Students 
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FIGURE 5 

Status in Reading by Service Mode 

Grade 10 Students 
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Table 12 

NCE Status in Math Achievenent by Service Model 



Code 


Model 


N 


Meam 


StDev 


Median 


25%ile 


75%ile 


— Grade 4 — 
















All 


All Students 


50 


,029 


50.8 


19.2 


50.5 


38.3 


62.9 


No 


No Services 


40 


,909 


54.6 


17.7 


54.2 


43.0 


66.3 


Cr 


Cheqpter 1 Reading only 


2 


,199 


37.7 


14.6 


38.3 


27.2 


47.4 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 




645 


36.5 


12.7 


37.1 


28.2 


44.1 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 




47 


37.7 


13.6 


39.6 


28.2 


46.3 


Mm 


Migrant Math only 




21 


36-5 


12.3 


35.8 


26.8 


46.8 


Rr 


RAP Reading only 




673 


37.9 


14.9 


39.6 


28.2 


48.. ^ 


Rm 


RAP Math only 




747 


37.1 


13.2 


37.1 


27.2 


46.3 


B 


Bilingual only 




323 


47.8 


20.2 


48.4 


35.8 


61.7 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1 


,645 


24.7 


15.3 


23.0 


13.1 


35.8 


H 


Handicapped only 




250 


27.7 


20.2 


25.3 


12.4 


41.9 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 




59 


34.6 


15.2 


35.8 


23.0 


45.2 


Crm 


Cheqpter 1 Reading and Math 




589 


30.9 


13.3 


29.9 


21.8 


39.6 


CrRm Chapter 1 Reading and RAP Math 


312 


31.5 


13.7 


31.5 


23.0 


40.7 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special £d. 




204 


27.1 


14.5 


27.2 


17.3 


37.1 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 




90 


35.1 


15.9 


33.0 


22.7 


45.5 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 




36 


33.5 


17.5 


37.7 


17.7 


47.1 


~ Grade 8 — 
















All 


All Students 


51 


r956 


52.6 


21.5 


51.1 


38.3 


67.7 


No 


No Services 


46 


,723 


55.2 


20.5 


53.7 


40.1 


69.3 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 




643 


35.3 


12.9 


34.4 


26.3 


42.5 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 




245 


32.5 


13.5 


31.5 


24.2 


40.1 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 




7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Mm 


Migrant Math only 




M 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Rr 


BAP Reading only 




182 


33.1 


13.1 


31.5 


25.3 


40.4 


Rm 


RAP Math only 




289 


32.6 


13.9 


32.3 


23.0 


40.1 


B 


Bilingual only 




263 


40.6 


20.9 


37.1 


25.3 


55.9 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1 


,883 


24.6 


14.7 


23.0 


13.1 


33.7 


H 


Handicapped only 




324 


24.0 


la.o 


21.8 


10.4 


34.4 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 




12 


36.8 


J.7.3 


31.5 


25.8 


39.3 


Crm 


Cheqpter 1 Reading and Math 




95 


28.0 


11.8 


27.2 


20.4 


32.3 


CrRm 


Chanter 1 Reading and RAP Math 


50 


27.6 


11.0 


26.3 


20. C 


36.1 


CS 


Chaqpter 1 and Special Ed. 




143 


24.2 


13.1 


23.0 


15.4 


33.7 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 




29 


34.6 


20.0 


29,1 


24.1 


43.2 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 




21 


23.1 


10.5 


21.8 


14.3 


31.5 
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Table 12 
(Continued) 



Code Model 


n 




d UJ6 V 


neoxan 


^3%xxe 




— - Grade 10 — 














All 


All Students 


^ / f ^vO 


^2 6 


20 0 




40 1 

^ U • X 


67 7 


No 


No Services 




S4 ft 




54 2 


41 2 

^X • w 




Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 




2A ft 




2^ 1 

• X 


21 8 
^x* w 




Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 




2A ^ 




29 1 

^7 • X 


24-2 


42.8 


Mr 


Migremt Reading only 


4 












Mm 


Migrant Math only 


2 












B 


Bilingual only 


317 


40.6 


19.9 


40.1 


26.3 


54.2 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


1,541 


27.2 


14.4 


26.3 


18.9 


35.1 


H 


Handicapped only 


293 


23.7 


16.1 


21.8 


13.1 


33.7 


M2 


Migrcuit 2 or more subjects 


20 


35.4 


11.6 


34.4 


31.1 


41.0 


Crm 


Chapter 1 Reading and Math 


13 


32.3 


10.8 


33.7 


21.8 


41.3 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Ed. 


34 


25.4 


13.7 


24.2 


18.5 


33.7 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 


4 












MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


25 


32.6 


10.0 


32.3 


25.3 


39.2 



Note - Data are not reported for models with less than 10 students. RAP is not 
offered at Grade 10. 

Source: 1985 Wcishington State Assessment 
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FIGURE 6 

Status in Math by Service Model 

Grade 4 Students 
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FIGURE 7 

Status in Math by Service Model 

Grade 8 Students 
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FIGURE 8 

Status in Math by Service Modei 

Grade 10 Students 
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students receiving, in addition to Ch^ter 1 reading services, compensatory 
mathematics services through either Chapter 1 or the &v3te Remediation Program 
scored abou^ the same as those students receiving only a single service, ^s 
was true at the fourth-grade level, eighth--grade students served in Chapter 1# 
jfiho were also served in a Special Education or a Biliagual education program # 
floored the lowest in reading. The pattern slightly different for 
eight h-grade mathematics performance* While those students served only in a 
Chapter 1 Regular mathematics program clearly scored lower than eighth graders 
receiving no services (mean NCEs of 32.5 and 55.2 respectively), only the 
students served in both a Chapter 1 Regular program and in fecial education 
performed lower than those students receiving only a single service. 
For the small number of students tested by Chapter 1 at the tenth grade, fewer 
comparisons were available. Amcxig those analyzed, the following patterns 
emerged. Like the findings at the fourth- and eighth-grade levels, those 
students receivikig only a single compensatory service in either reading or 
mathematics scored considerably lower than thosx^ students receiving no 
services. Among those grovps r^^iving multiple services, only the Ch2^ter 1 
students who were also in a special education program scored clearly lower in 
reading and mathematics than did the single service Chapter 1 students. 

In general, the achievement scores of students in combined program categories 
are lower than the students who are served in a single program and far lower 
than the student who receives no q)ecial services. This holds true for grades 
4, 8 and 10 in both reading and mathematics. 



4.2.1 Student Perception of Achievement and Need for Help 

An analysis of student questionnaire data provided anotter view of the 
2K:hievement of fecial programs children, this time through the eyes of the 
students themselves. Students were asked to rate their own abilities in 
reading and in math. In other questions they were aaked if they needed help 
in reading or math. 

Student perceptions of their own reading ability are summarized in Table 13 
and Figures 9, 10 and 11. Perceptions of their math ability are summarized in 
Table 14 and Figures 12, 13 and 14. 

( Research Question 7. How do the singly-served, multiply-served, and 

non-served children differ in their self-perceived reading ability? 

Surprisingly, most of the special programs children, regardless of the number 
of services they recei>;ed or their actual reading scores, felt that they were 
good or very good readers. This was evident in grades 4f 8 and 10. Greater 
( percentages of students served in special reading programs, however, felt that 

they were poor readers* In grade 4 for exanple, only 4 percent of the 
non-served students classified themselves as poor readers. The single service 
group served in reading ranged from 15-25 percent. The multiply-served groups 
ranged from 14-26 percent rating themselves as poor readers. 
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Table 13 

Student Perception of Reading Ability 



Very Need HeJp 
Poor Good Good — 



Code Model 


Reader 


Reader 


Reader 


Yes 


— - Grade 4 — 










All 


All Students 


6.3% 


55.7% 


38.0% 


23.8% 


No 


No Services 


3.9 


54.1 


42.0 


18.8 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 


16.8 


67.4 


15.8 


48.3 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 


5.9 


58.4 


35.7 


'^6.8 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 


22.9 


56.3 


20.8 


43.8 


Mm 


Migrant Math only 


10.0 


70.0 


20.0 


35.0 


Rr 


RAP Reading only 


15,7 


55.1 


19.2 


45. 1 


Rm 


RAP Math only 


6.9 


60.4 


32.7 


26.8 


B 


Bilingual only 


16.2 


60.0 


2i.& 


40.9 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


24.9 


56.2 


18.9 


5F,6 


H 


Handicapped only 


15.3 


17.1 


37.6 


40.2 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 


25.0 


59.4 


15.6 


50.0 


Crm 


Chapter 1 Reading and Math 


14.5 


67.9 


.1'7.6 


45.4 


CrRm 


Chapter 1 Readiiig and RAP Math 


13.7 


71.4 


14.9 


46.9 


CS 


Cha^tor 1 and Special Education 


22.4 


61.2 


16.4 


55.9 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 


18.8 


69.8 


11.4 


55.2 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


26.3 


39.5 


34.2 


59.0 



None Some A Lot 



~ Grade E 



All 


All Students 


9.2 


63.5 


27.3 


62.2 


34.3 


3.5 


No 


No Services 


7.3 


63.3 


29.4 


65.8 


31.7 


- 5 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 


27.4 


67.0 


5.6 


24.9 


63.3 


.8 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 


9.5 


71.8 


18.7 


57.7 


38.6 


3.7 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 


. 












Mm 


Migrant Math only 














Rr 


RAP Reading only 


24.0 


70.4 


5.6 


31.2 


57.1 


11.7 


Rm 


RAP Math only 


15.2 


68.9 


15.9 


55.9 


39.3 


4.8 


B 


Bilingual only 


28.8 


59.9 


11.3 


20.4 


55.1 


24.5 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


28.9 


63.2 


7.9 


24.3 


60.2 


15.5 


H 


Handicapped only 


17.4 


83.6 


19.0 


30.4 


52.2 


17.4 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 


26.7 


66.7 


6.6 


13.3 


86.7 


.0 


Crm 


Ch^ter 1 Reading and Matn 


25.3 


53.6 


11.1 


35.4 


56.3 


8.3 


CrRm Chapter 1 Reading and RAP Math 


17.5 


73.7 


8.8 


34.0 


58.0 


8.0 


CS 


Ch^ter 1 and Special Education 


37.0 


54.8 


8.2 


23. 2 


64.5 


12.3 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 


45.2 


45.2 


9.6 


7.1 


46.4 


46.5 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


36.4 


59.1 


4.5 


9.5 


85.7 


4.8 




5 
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Table 13 
(Continued) 



Very 



Need Help 







Poor 


Good 


Good 








Code Model 


Reader Reader 


Reader 


None 


Seme 


A Lot 


— Grade 10 — 














All 


All Students 


10.8% 


60.9% 


28.3% 


68.1% 


28.0% 


3.9% 


No 


NO Services 


9.6 


61.1 


29.3 


70.0 


26.7 


3.3 


Cr 


Chester 1 Readinq or. ^ 


29.0 


61.7 


9.3 


30.1 


59.6 


10.3 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 


10.9 


65.2 


23.9 


51.1 


44.4 


4.5 


Mr 


Migramt Reading only 














Mm 


Migrant Math oitly 














B 


Bilingual only 


44.9 


48.5 


6.6 


14.8 


56.0 


29.2 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


33.8 


57.9 


8.3 


31.8 


52.4 


15.8 


H 


Handicapped only 


25.9 


54.6 


19.5 


32.3 


49.4 


18.3 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 


18.2 


77.3 


4.5 


22.7 


72.7 


4.6 


Crm 


Chapter 1 Reading and Math 


7.7 


92.3 


.0 


38.5 


46.2 


15.3 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


34.4 


53.1 


12.5 


32.3 


51.6 


16.1 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 


14.3 


85.7 


.0 


14.3 


71.4 


14.3 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


29.6 


66.7 


3.7 


25.9 


65.4 


7.7 


Note 


- Data are not reported for models with 


less than 10 


students. 


PAP is 


not 



offered at Grade 10. 



Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment 
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FIGURE 9 

Perception of Reading Ability 

Grade 4 Students 
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FIGURE 10 

F-'erception of Reading Ability 

Grade 8 Students 
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FIGURE 11 

Perception of Reading Ability 

Grade 10 Students 
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Table 14 

Student Perception o£ Math Achievement 



Poor Good Very Need Uelp 
in in Good in 



Code Mod&i Math Math Math None Seme A Lot 



Grade 4 



All 


All Students 


8.5% 


60.1% 


31.4% 


33.1% 


No 


No Services 


7.1 


60.1 


32.8 


30.8 


Cr 


Chcqpter 1 Reading only 


10.5 


58.7 


30.8 


34.9 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 


20.7 


66.4 


12.9 


56.0 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 


10.4 


72.9 


16.7 


40.4 


Mm 


Migrant Math only 


15.0 


55.0 


30.0 


40.0 


Rr 


RAP Reading only 


8.7 


58.4 


32.9 


34.1 


Rm 


RAP Math only 


23.3 


62.9 


13.8 


51.4 


B 


Bilingual only 


10.3 


37.8 


31.9 


31.4 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


16.1 


56.3 


27.6 


44.9 


H 


Handicapped only 


11.9 


58.1 


30.0 


46.5 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 


14.1 


57.8 


28.1 


35.9 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Reading and Math 


13.4 


65.8 


20.8 


48.5 


CcRm Chapter 1 Reading and RAP Math 


15.6 


62.3 


22.1 


49.8 


CS 


Chapter I and Special Education 


15.9 


64.0 


20.1 


46.7 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 


14.4 


58.8 


26.8 


41.7 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


13.2 


50.0 


36.8 


30.8 



None Seme A Lot 



Grade 8 




All 


All Students 


11.4 


67.0 


21.6 


35.7 


53.5 


10.8 


No 


No Services 


9.9 


67.2 


22.9 


37.2 


53.2 


9.6 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 


17.8 


70.0 


'2.2 


31. 1 


55.2 


13.7 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 


34.7 


58.4 


6.9 


15.0 


56.9 


28.1 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 














Mm 


Migrant Math only 














Rr 


RAP Reading only 


16.8 


73.5 


9.7 


3U.0 


54.' 


15.3 


Rm 


RAP Math only 


30.7 


65.0 


4.3 


15.8 


59.7 


24.5 


B 


Bilingual only 


15.5 


63.7 


20.8 


20.5 


55.6 


23.9 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


26.8 


63.5 


9.7 


21.1 


55.7 


23.2 


H 


Handic^ped only 


21.9 


65.4 


12.7 


Id. 9 


58.7 


24.4 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 


13.3 


73.3 


13.4 


26.7 


46.7 


26.6 


Crm 


Chester 1 Reading and Math 


28.3 


66.7 


5.0 


13.1 


59.6 


27.3 


CrRm Chapter 1 Reading and RAP Math 


28.1 


66.7 


5.2 


9.4 


62.3 


28.3 


CS 


Chester 1 and Special Education 


29.3 


66.0 


4.7 


18.6 


62.9 


18.5 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 


3.2 


77.4 


19.4 


19.4 


57.7 


12.9 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


13.6 


86.4 


.0 


30.0 


55.0 


15.0 
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Table 14 
(Continued) 







Poor 


Good 


Very 


Need Help 






in 


in 


Good in 








Code Model 


Math 


Math 


Math 


None 


Some 


A Lot 


— Grade 10 — 














All 


All Students 


16.6% 


65.0% 


18.4% 


33.6% 


52.8% 


13.6% 


No 


No Services 


15.9 


65.2 


18.9 


34.3 


52.6 


13.1 


Cr 


Chapter 1 Reading only 


20.4 


67.9 


11.7 


23.4 


55.8 


20.8 


Cm 


Chapter 1 Math only 


37.0 


60.9 


2.1 


11.4 


59.1 


29.5 


Mr 


Migrant Reading only 














Mm 


Migrant Math only 














B 


Bilingual only 


20.4 


68.3 


11.3 


12.6 


64.2 


23.2 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


31.9 


62.1 


6.0 


22.2 


56.9 


20.9 


H 


Handice^ped only 


34.0 


56.8 


9.2 


18.1 


51.4 


30.5 


M2 


Migrant 2 or more subjects 


18.2 


81.8 


.0 


27.3 


50.0 


22.7 


Cnn 


Chester 1 Reading and Math 


30.3 


69.2 


.0 


23.1 


69.2 


7.7 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


25.0 


71.9 


3.1 


6.5 


71.0 


22.5 


CB 


Chapter 1 and Bilingual 


42.9 


42.9 


14.2 


28.6 


28.6 


42.8 


MB 


Migrant and Bilingual 


11.1 


85.2 


3.7 


37.0 


51.9 


11.1 


Note 


- Data are not reported for models with 


less than 10 students. 


BAP is 


not 



Offered at Grade 10. 
Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment 
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FIGURE 12 

Perception of Math Ability 
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The percentage of children irtio rate themselves as poor readers increases by 
grade. This increase is slight for the average and non-served, and much 
greater in the special programs categories. For example, in the Chapter 1 
Regular fourth-grade group, 17 percent perceive themselves as poor readers. 
Twen:y-seven percent of Chapter 1 Regular eighth-graders rate themselves as 
poor readers. By tenth-grade, 29 percent of the Chapter 1 group perceive 
themselves as poor readers. The highest percentage of self-rated poor 
readers, just over 45 percent, was in the grade 8 Chapter 1 and Bilingual 



Research Question 8. Do singly-, mu'^tiply- and non-served children difler 
in their self-assessment of needing help in reading? 



Generally, the answer is yes. At grade 4, 18 percent of the non-served 
students indicated they needed help. The singly-served groups ranged from 26 
to 55 percent indicating that help was desired. The multiply-served student 
groips ranged from 45 to 59 percent indicating help was needed. 

X **ade 8 and 10 questions were phrased in terms of degree of help needed 
(i. .one, some, or a lot). At grade 3, 66 percent of the non-served 
sti s felt no need for he^ in reading. The single ser\rice groups who were 
served in a reading program ranged from 25 to 31 percent indicating no help 
was needed. The multiply- served group ranged from 13 to 35 percent indicating 
no additional help was needed. In general, the multiply-served children, 
especially those receiving dilingual services, perceived a need for additional 
help in reading. 

Research Question 9. How do the singly-served , multiply-served, and 
non-served child rai differ in their self -perceived math ability? 

Like nelf perceptions of reading ability, students, in general, perceived 
themselves to be better math performers than test scores indicate their 
performance to be. At the 4th grade level, only 7 percent of the non-6erv3d 
group saw themselves as poor performers. There were mixed differences in the 
percentages of singly- and nultiply-served students perception for need for 
help. Overall, howeN^r, the percentage of students reportir/g poor performance 
was one and one-half to twice as high as the non-served. Like reading, the 
self -percept ion of poor performance in mathematics increases in all groups in 
grades 8 and 10. 



Research Question 10. Do singly-, multiply- and non-served children differ 
in their self assessment of needing help in mathematics? 

At grade 4, the Chester 1 math student knows he or she needs helr> in math. 
» Fifty-six percent of these children indicate a need for help. Only 31 percent 

of non-served children list a need for assistarice. Generally, the 
mult^)ly-served child indicates a greater need for math help than does the 
singly-served 4th grader. 

When degree is introduced into the question at grades 8 and 10, there is less 
of a diotincticMi between the groips. Tc is safe to say that the served 
student groups see a greater degree of need for math help than the average or 
the non-served student in both grades. The Chapter 1/Special Education high 
school student grot^ perceives the greatest need for math assistance (94%). 
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FIGURE 15 

Need Help in Reading 
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FIGURE 17 
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4^3 Characteristics and Experiences of Special Program Populations 

/ third objective of this sti \ was to describe the characteristics, school 
' esqperiences, and educational plans of the single and multiple special program 

participant. Section 4.3 details these findings using the format established 
in previous sections. 

Research Question 11« Are fecial prograun student s more likely to be boys 
^ or girls? 

Table 15 and accompanying Figures 21, 22 and 23 display the gender of students 
in all grades, by all program combinations. 

Generally, there are mr re males served in special programs thcui females. 
. While the non-served population is split between males and females, the single 

service population shows a distinct preponderance of males at grades 4, J and 
10. For exasple, in all grades, only about 35 percent of the learning 
disabled, handicapped and BhP populations are f^ale. 

One interesting phenomena is noted in the population served only by Migrant 
education programs. At grade 4, the male-*female special prograun enroll ^^nt 
nearly reflects the general population. At grade 8, about 70 percent the 
service is directed toward males, whereas at grade ?.0, only about 35 percent 
of the enrollment is male. 

The multiply-served students closely reflect the singly served except in the 
case of the multi^ly**served special education student who is most likely to be 
male. 

Few statements can be made about the multiply-served population at grade 10 
given the low numbers of students in these categories in itie state testing 
prograun. 

Reseairch Question 12. Are fecial programs students older than their peers? 

The answer is resoundingly yes. While only 21 percent of all fourth-grade 
students with no special services are older than the age designated for their 
grade in October, 35 percent of Chapter 1 students are overage and 56 percent 

( of migrant students are overage. The highest incidence of overage students is 

in fecial educatioi categories, both singly and in combination with other 
programs. Multiply-served students arc in all cases older than the 
nonconpensatory education served student. Tablf» 15 and the acconpanying 
Figures 24, 25 and 26 display the overage pqpulation by grade and special 
program grouping. Note the particularly high percentage of i^ecial education 

( students older than expected at all levels and in all program combinations. 

Research Questio 13. What is the ethnic/racial distrib. :ion of fecial 
prograun students? 

Table 16 displays the racial/ethnic breakdown of special progrcun students by 
^ service combination and by grade. Figures 27, 28 and 29 illustrate these 

finding s. 
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Table 15 
Gender and Age by Service Model 



Percent Percent Older* 

Code Model Male than £>:pected 



— Grade 4 — 



Ail 


All Students 


50.6% 


24. 8^ 


No 


No Services 


43.2 


20.9 


C 


Chester 1 only 


53.7 


35.4 


M 


Migrant only 


53.4 


56.2 


R 


RAP iiily 


53.9 


34.1 


B 


Bilingual only 


54.0 


36.9 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


65.8 


61.4 


H 


Handicapped only 


63.2 


54.7 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 


40.5 


60.2 


CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 


56.1 


36.8 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


64.0 


60. > 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


55.8 


51.7 


— Grade 8 — 






All 


All Students 


50.8 


23.8 


No 


No Services 


49.3 


20.5 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


57.3 


43.5 


M 


Migrant only 


71.0 


59.3 


R 


RAP only 


59.4 


37.4 


B 


Bilingual only 


55.0 


44.5 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


67.3 


62.2 


H 


Handice^ped only 


65.6 


il.l 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 


40.0 


80.0 


CR 


Chapter 1 ana RAP 


60.1 


49.7 


CS 


Chester 1 and Special jBducation 


74.3 


65.2 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


51.6 


48.3 


— Grade 10 — 






All 


All Students 


51.0 


19.2 


No 


No Services 


50.2 


17.4 


C 


Chapter 1 rnly 


61.9 


41.3 


M 


Migrant only 


34.4 


51.5 


B 


Bilingual only 


58.2 


62.3 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


71.7 


54.5 


H 


Handicapped only 


61.3 


55.7 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 






CS 


Chester 1 and Special Education. 


65.6 


53.1 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 







*£::pected age assumes that first graders are 6 years old in October. 

Note * Data are not reported for models with less than 10 students. 
KAP is not offered at Grade 10. 

Source: 1985 Washingcon Statewide Assessment 
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FIGURE 22 

Gender by Service Model 

Grade 8 Students 
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FIGURE 23 

Gender by Service Model 

Grade 10 Students 
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FIGURE 24 

Students Older than Expected 

Grade 4 
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FIGURE 25 

Students Older than Expected 

Grade 8 
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FIGURE 26 

Students Older than Expected 



Grade 10 
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Table 16 

nacial/Ethnic Group by Service Model 



Racial/Ethnic Group 



Code 


Model 


Indian 


Asian 


Blctck Hi^anic 


nnxue 


— Grade 4 — 












All 


All Students 


2.1% 


4.8% 


4.0% 


4.0% 


85.1% 


No 


No Services 


!• o 


A 1 


3.1 


2.9 


ft7 0 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


1 9 


4 7 


8.4 


4.9 


7ft ft 


M 


Migrant only 


^ • J 


• O 


.8 


60.3 


Id ft 


R 


BAP only 


3 1 


2 Q 


6 5 


4.8 


82 7 


B 


Bilingual only 


A 

• w 


63, 2 


.3 


25.5 


10.4 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


J • u 


1 ft 


8.4 


2.7 


ftd 1 


H 


Hartdic^ped only 


9 A 




6.3 


6.3 


81.8 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 


9 ft 


9 ft 




75.0 


1 Q d 
X7« 4 


CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 




9 Q 


5.5 


4.7 


82.9 


CS 


Chaptv^r 1 and Special Education 




9 Q 


8.6 


4.-' 


7Q Q 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 






2 2 


''4.1 


1 2 


— Grade 8 — 












All 


All Students 


3.6 


4.6 


3.4 


3.1 


85.3 


No 


Ho Services 


3* z 


4« 3 


3.2 


2.6 


oO • 0 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


/ • 0 


4 • U 


3.5 


7.0 


•7*7 O 

1 1 


M 


Migrant only 


• U 


A 

• u 




80.6 


±7 • 4 


r. 


RAP only 


R 9 


1 9 


4.0 


4.9 


ft9 7 


B 


Bilingual only 


1 7 




2.0 


li.3 


XU • nl 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


0 • X 


J. • 4 


7.1 


3.0 


ft9 A 
OZ • 4 


H 


Handicapped only 


0 > ± 


9 ^^ 


11.9 


2.5 


77 0 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migr^int 




n 
• u 


.0 


60.0 


AC\ n 

4U • U 


CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 




1 9 


4.3 


11.9 


• o 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


/ • 0 


9 1 


2.8 


6.9 


ft n £ 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


6.7 


26.7 


■?.3 


53.3 


10.0 


— Giaie 10 — 












All 


A,U Students 


2.6 


A ft 


3.3 


2.5 


ftA ft 


No 


Nc Services 


2.4 


4.4 


3.3 


2.3 


87.6 


n 
\« 


Clr.apter 1 only 


7.1 


3.4 


^ • 2 


7.7 


79.8 


M 


migrant only 








93.3 


6.7 


B 


Bilingual only 


2.4 


82.1 


1.8 


9.3 


4.4 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


5.9 


1.4 


4.7 


2.6 


85.4 


H 


Handicapped only 


6.1 


1.8 


6.4 


2.8 


82.6 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 












CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


.0 


3.2 


9.7 


9.7 


77.4 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 














- Data are noL reported for models with 


less than 


10 students. 


PAP 


is 



not offered at Grade 10. 



So'irce: 1985 Washington Statewide Assessment 
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FIGURE 27 

Raci>../ ulthnic Group by Service Model 
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Racial/Ethnic Group by Service Model 
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FIGURE 29 

Racial/Ethnic Group by Service Model 

Grade 10 Students 
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Some interesting trends appear in the data. As might be es^ected, Hispanics 
dominate the Chapter 1 Migrant population and Asians dominate the Bilingual 
population. The percentage of blacks served in grade 4 Chapter 1 program only 
is nearly two and one-half times the percentage of blacks in the total 
population. At grade 10, however, the percentage of blacks in Chaqpter 1 only 
is less than the percentage of blacks in the total population. By contrast, 
the percentage of Native Americans served in Ch^ter 1 only at grade 10 is 
about t%*o and one-half times greater than the percent in the general 
population. A much higher percentage of the grade 4 Bilingual Program is made 
\xp of Hispanics conpared to the grade 10 Bilingual Program. 

There are also a few notable differences in the multiply-sor/ed population. 
Asians and Hispanics dominate the multiply-served Bilingual population, A 
relatively high percentage (16%) of the ^.h25>ter 1-RAP st>:dents at grade 10 are 
American Indian. 

Research Question 14« Do fecial program students experience different 
preschool and day care experiences than the average student? 

The preschool es^eriences of Washington students are summarized by grade and 
service model in Table 17 and Figures 30, 31 and 32. 

Students in special programs are much less likely to have had preschool 
esqperiences than the general population. Many more have been involved in 
daycare with the general exceptions of Bilingual and Migrant Program students 
who rqport lower involvement in both preschool and day care. Interestingly, 
significantly more grade 4 Cheqpter 1 Migrant Progreun students report day care 
e3q>erience than at grade 8 or 10. 

Students served in multiple programs report participation in preschool and day 
care activities at about the same rate as those students served by a single 
prograun. Special prograun students at grade 4 reported somewhat higher 
participation in day care than their counterparts at grade 8. 

Research Question 15. Are special program students absent more often than 
their peers? 

Generally, the patterns of self-reported absentee rates of students in special 
programs do not differ markedly from those of the general population. One 
notable exception is in the Bilingual Program where students reported 
generally lower absentee rates than the other programs or the general 
population. The grade 10 Ch^ter 1 Migrant students reported higher absentee 
rates than did other groups. See Table 18 and Figure 33, 34 and 35 for the 
display of this data. 

Research Question 16. What learning resources are available to the special 
needs child? 

The students were asked whether they had a microcomputer or a VCR in the 
bdue. The intent was to determine whether disadvantaged youth connnonly have 
access to appliances which can be used as learning tools. The percent of 
students with a microconpuber or a VCR are given in Table 19 and Figures 36, 
37, and 38. 



Table 17 

Preschool Experience by Service Model 



Percent Percent 
Attended Attended 

Code Model Preschool Day Care 



Grade 4 — 



All 


All Students 


ol« 7% 


J 7* Jf 


No 


No Services 


64* 0 


J7 • 0 


C 


Chcqpter 1 only 


51* ^ 


J / • 3 


M 


Migr2Uit only 


Id 0 


4 J • X 


R 


RAP only 




An 7 


B 


Bilingual only 


J J • U 




L 


Learning Disabled only 


C "3 C\ 

5 J* U 


JO • 0 


H 


Handicapped only 


51* 1 


J / • z 


CM 


Ch^ter 1 and Migrant 


34.8 


60.0 


CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 


49.6 


41.7 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


53. 4 


35 •/ 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


16. 9 


25* 0 


— Grade 8 — 






All 


All Students 


CO T 

58 • 1 


31*9 


No 


No Services 


CO A 

59 • 4 


• J 


C 


Chcqpter 1 only 


cn A 


7 Q C 


M 


Migrant only 


/ 


1ft 7 


R 


RAP only 


3U • J 


77 7 


B 


Bilingual only 


± / • 0 


ft 1 


L 


Learning Disabled only 






H 


Handicapped only 


50.4 


38.3 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 






CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 


36.1 


27.3 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


45.1 


24.5 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


18.8 


42.9 


— Grade 10 — 






All 


All Students 


55.0 


27.6 


No 


No Services 


55.8 


27.9 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


38.9 


20.7 


M 


Migrant only 


21.7 


30.8 


B 


Bilingual only 


13.9 


7.7 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


42.6 


24.5 


H 


Handicapped only 


39.2 


27.1 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 






CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


40.0 


18.2 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 







Note - Data are not reported for models with less than 10 students. 
RAP is not offered at Grade 10. 



Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment 
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FIGURE 30 

Preschool Experience by Mc '^1 
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FIGURE 31 

Preschool Experience by Model 
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FIGURE 32 

Preschool Experience by Model 

Grade 10 Students 
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Table 18 



Absenteeism by Service Model 

I 









Days 


Absent 




Code Model 


^5 


5-10 


11-20 




— Grade 4 — 










All 


All Students 


50.0% 


33.6% 


11.7% 


4.7% 


No 


No Services 


ASi 1 
*ko • f 


34 . 7 


12.1 


4.5 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


54.6 


28.5 


10.7 


6.2 


M 


Migrant only 


63.1 


24.2 


5.4 


7.3 


R 


RAP only 


53.2 


30.8 


11.0 


5.0 


B 


Bilingual only 


69.2 


22. U 


5.6 


3.2 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


55.1 


28.4 


9.6 


6.9 


H 


Handicapped only 


53.3 


34.9 


6.3 


5.5 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 


64.8 


27.0 


5.4 


2.8 


CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 


54.4 


27.9 


11.7 


6.0 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


59.5 


29.5 


6.2 


4.8 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


71.6 


14.7 


6.3 


7.4 


— Grade S — 










All 


All Students 


38.9 


39.2 


15.3 


6.6 


No 


No Services 


38.9 


39.8 


15.3 


6.0 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


36.1 


35.9 


16.9 


11.1 


M 


Migrant only 


54.8 


25.8 


9.7 


9.7 


R 


RAP only 


35.2 


39.1 


18.5 


7.2 


B 


Bilingual only 


75.4 


15.6 


4.7 


4.3 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


37.5 


34.5 


17.3 


10.7 


H 


Handicapped only 


42.2 


30.6 


16.9 


10.3 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 










CR 


Chapter 1 and BAP 


31.4 


39.5 


16.9 


12.2 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


35. 9 


37.2 


■18. 6 


O.J 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


46.7 


23.3 


6.7 


23. 3 


— Grade 10 — 










All 


All Students 


38.0 


38.5 


16.6 


6.9 


No 


No Services 


37.9 


38.9 


16.5 


6.8 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


24.8 


39.4 


25.2 


10.6 


M 


Migrant only 


25.0 


31.3 


21.9 


21.8 


B 


Bilingual only 


76.8 


15.8 


4.5 


2.9 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


33.8 


32.9 


20.1 


13.2 


H 


Handicapped only 


39.5 


28.8 


17.5 


14.2 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 










CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


21.9 


50.0 


15.6 


12.5 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 











Note - Data are not reported for models with less than 10 students. 
RAP is not offered at Grade 10. 



O Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment 1 --^ 
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FIGURE 35 

Days Absent by Service Model 

Grade 10 Students 
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Table 19 

Learning Resources in the Home 
by Service Model 



Percent Percent 
with with 

Code Model Catapu ^ r VCR 



— Grade 4 — 






All 


All Students 


36.6% 


54.3% 


No 


No Services 


37.9 


54.6 


C 


Chapter 1 crly 


30.1 


51.0 


M 


Migrant only 


17.8 


29.5 


R 


RAP only 


32.3 


55.9 


B 


Bilingual only 


21.1 


58.7 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


34.0 


56.6 


H 


Handicapped only 


39.0 


54.8 


Of 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 


12.5 


57.6 


CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 




3U« u 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


31.2 


47.6 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


21.7 


53.3 


— Grade 8 — 






All 


All Students 


41.2 


54.8 


No 


No Services 


42.0 


54.8 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


31.7 


53.5 


M 


Migrant only 


6.9 


10.3 


R 


RAP only 


38.8 


60.1 


B 


Bilingual only 


16.8 


59.6 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


36.0 


54.1 


H 


Handiccpped only 


43.3 


55.1 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 






CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 


30.3 


49.7 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 


34.8 


53.7 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


17.4 


44.0 


— Grade 10 — 






All 


All Students 


40.1 


55.7 


No 


No Services 


40.6 


55.8 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


29.9 


52.2 


H 


Migrant only 


6.9 


17.2 


B 


Bilingual only 


13.1 


55.4 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


34.0 


54.3 


H 


Handicapped only 


37.1 


52.6 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 






CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Education 






rB 


Reading and Bilingual 






NotP 


- Da^a are not reported for models with 


less than 10 


students. 




RAP is not offered at Grade 10. 







r| Source: 1985 Washington State Assessment 
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FIGURE 36 

Learning Resources in the Honne 
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FIGURE 37 

Learning Resources in the Home 

Grade 8 Students 




FIGURE 38 

Learning Resources in the Home 

Grade 10 Students 




All No C M B L H 

Service Model 




^^proximately 40 percent of the population of students had a microcomputer in 
their horae. The singly-served special programs students were less likely to 
have a microcomputer at hone. The exception to this was the special education 
student who had the same likelihood of being in a home with a microconputer as 
the average student. The percentage of multiply-served children with a home 
computer r^ iged from 12 to 31 percent. 

Students were also asked if they had a video cassette recorder (VCR) in their 
home. Over half of all students (55%) were in homes with VCRs. There were 
only minor differences among the singly*- and multiply-served groups. Very few 
migrant students had access to VCR equipment, however. 

Research Question 17. To irtiat extent do children in special programs 
participate in extracurricular activities? 

Eighth- and tenth-grade students were asked about their extracurricular 
activities. Specifically, the question asked the students' plans to 
participate in varsity athletics, cheerleading, band, chorus, honorary clubs, 
bobby clubs, new^aper, student council, committees, youth organizations, 
vocational organizations, church organizations, junior achievement and 
ccammunity service clubs. The number of planned activities were counted for 
the singly- and multiply- served students in grades 8 and 10. The planned 
activities by service model are listed in Table 20 and Figures 39 and 40. 

Approximately 13 percent of the average students participate in no 
extracurricular activities. Thirteen to 24 percent of all fecial service 
students report no extracurricular participation for themselves. 

At both grade levels, the multiply-served child shows a slightly lesser degree 
of planned extracurricular activity than the singly-served student. Hote that 
42 percent of the 335 bilingual students responded that they planned to 
participate in no extracurricular activities. 

Research Question 18. Do the educational expectations of the fecial 
program population differ from the average student? 

Students in ^>ecial programs generally predict lower education levels for 
themselves than do students in the general population. At grade 8, the 
Chapter 1 Migrant population has the lowest level of expectations; however, at 
grade 10 the Migrant Program students' expectations are similar to the other 
special program populations. At grade 10, the multiply-served children see 
thenselves as less likely to finish high school than singly- or non-served 
students. These data are presented in Table 21 and Figures 41 and 42. 
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Table 20 

School and COTiaunity Activities by Service Model 



Percent Planning Activities* 



Code Model None 1-2 3-4 
I 



— Grade 8 — 



All 


All Students 


13.1% 


33.6% 


40.3% 


13.0% 


No 


No Services 


12.7 


33.6 


40.3 


13.4 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


13.2 


40.4 


36.6 


9.8 


M 


Migremt only 


16.1 


41.9 


29.0 


13.0 


R 


RAP only 


13.2 


38.2 


35.5 


13.1 


B 


Bilingual only 


23.9 


37.5 


31.0 


7.6 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


18.0 


41.0 


31.8 


9.2 


H 


Handicapped only 


20.7 


35.9 


32.1 


11.3 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 










CR 


Ch^^ter 1 and RAP 


18.2 


37.5 


35.8 


8.5 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Ed. 


20.0 


38.7 


34.9 


6.4 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 


19.4 


38.8 


25.9 


15.9 



Grade 10 



All 


All Students 


No 


No Services 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


M 


Migrant only 


B 


Bilingual only 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


H 


Handicapped only 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Ed. 


rB 


Reading and Bilingual 



17.1 


38.6 


34.7 


9.6 


16.6 


38.3 


35.4 


9.7 


17.7 


44.4 


31.3 


6.6 


15.2 


54.5 


27.3 


3.0 


42.2 


37.8 


14.9 


5.1 


24.7 


47.5 


22.9 


4.9 


37.7 


40.3 


16.7 


5.3 


21.2 


36.3 


30.3 


12.2 



* students indicated if they planned to participate in each of 7 school 
1 or comznunity activities. 

Note - Data are not reported for models with less than 10 students. 
RAP is not offered at Grade 10, 

Source: 1985 Washington Statewide Assessment 
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FIGURE 39 

School and Community Activities 

Grade 8 Students 
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FIGURE 

School and Community Activities 

Grade 10 Students 
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Table 21 

Anticipated Schooling by Service Model 



Anticipated Schooling 



Code 


Model 


<HS 


ES 


>HS* 


BS 


^ BS 


— Grade 8 — 












All 


All Students 


.9% 


16.6% 


30.4% 


31.2% 


20.9% 


No 


No Services 


.6 


14.7 


30.2 


32.3 


22.2 


C 


Chapter 1 only 


2.7 


34.3 


33.3 


21.0 


8.7 


M 


Migrant only 


.0 


46.2 


30.8 


15.4 


7.6 


R 


RAP only 


2.0- 


28.0 


33.7 


25.0 


11.3 


B 


Bilingual only 


6.3 


21.8 


33.9 


26.8 


11.2 


L 


Learning Disabled only 


3.4 


34.2 


32.6 


20.8 


9.0 


H 


Handicapped only 


4.7 


40.5 


28.0 


16.8 


10.0 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 












CR 


Chapter 1 and RAP 


5.2 


38.7 


37.3 


9.7 


9.1 


CS 


Chapter 1 and Special Ed. 


13.7 


31.3 


29.8 


18.3 


6.9 


CB 


Reading and Bilingual 


4.0 


32.0 


32.0 


16.0 


16.0 



— Grade 10 ~ 



f 


All 


All Students 


.6 


15.5 


36.3 


28.7 


18.9 




No 


No Services 


.5 


14.1 


36.4 


29.5 


19.5 




C 


Chapter 1 only 


1.5 


38.2 


40.5 


15.4 


4.4 




M 


Migrant only 


3.1 


37.5 


37.5 


18.8 


3.1 




B 


Bilingual only 


1.9 


19.4 


38.0 


29.8 


10.9 




L 


Learning Disabled only 


1.9 


46.3 


37.0 


11.4 


3.4 


i 


H 


Handicapped csily 


5.2 


47.1 


32.1 


9.7 


5.9 


CM 


Chapter 1 and Migrant 














CS 


Ch^ter 1 and Special Ed. 


3.1 


46.9 


40.6 


9.4 


.0 



rB Reading and Bilingual 



I * Includes Vocational and Trade schools. 

Note - Data are not r€5>orted for models with less than 10 students. KAP is 
not offered at Grade 10. 

Source: 1985 Washington Statewide Assessment 
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FIGURE i]l 
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FIGURE 42 
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4«4 Local Patterns of Service Over One Year 



The findings reported in Sections A.l, A. 2 and 4.3 have been drawn from two 
state level databases: the GRAPES files and the State Assessment Program 
files. These two databases provide us etui but limited information about 
patterns of compensatory educational services an they were provided during an 
entire school year. The GRAPES files, for exanple, can generate rq?orts on 
the number of students who received services in the Chs^ter 1 Regular program 
and the RAP program during the same school year. The GRAPES, however, can not 
be used to examine individual student movement between programs during the 
school year or determine whether w individual student received the same or 
different services in two programs. Even though the State Assessment Program 
database obtained individual student data, these data are not suitable to 
track program participation over the schcx^l year. To augment these databases 
and gain a more dynamic view of the participation patterns of students with 
special needs, the study included case analyses of individual student records 
from a local school district (Pasco) in Washington State. The results of 
those school case studies are presented next. 

Research Question 19. What are the common models of service delivery within 
a school year? 

The service delivery models for the case studies are described in terms of 
three major coo^onents: program, exit status and temporal relationships. The 
five programs are Chester 1 Regular, Migrant, RAP, Bilingual and Special 
Education. Various subject offerings exist within these programs but are not 
examined here. The second major component, exit status, refers to student 
movement in and out of the program or graduation from the program. Of 
particular interest are Withdrawn, students withdrawn from the school. Exited 
Early, students graduated from the program but still in the school^ and 
In'-Gut-In, students who leave the school and the program but later return. 

Patterns are defined as Single, Concurrent, Additive or Sequential. 
Concurrent means that the student is being served by two different programs at 
the same time. Additive refers to the provision of additional programs 
without exiting the previous program. Sequential program service describes 
movement from one program to another; exiting one program and picking up the 
second program. Records from 16 elementary schools were reviewed to select 
cases which would r^resent the various service delivery models and to obtain 
counts on the different models. 

Resea.tcb Question 20. To what extent do students fit these service models? 

Special services to Pasco students in grades 1 through 4 were categorized by 
program, exit status and temporal relationship. Table 22 summarizes the 
number and percent of students served in more than one program by different 
models of service. 

Table 22 shows that Pasco Migrant students are more likely tj be served by 
multiple programs than Chapter 1 or RAP students. Of the 415 Migrant 
students, 240 or 57.8 percent were also served in at least one other program. 
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Table 22 

Number and Percent of Pasco Grade 1-4 Students 
By Service Model 



Number of Respondents 




Percent 


of Re^ondents 


Chapter 1 Migr2mt 


RAP 


Chapter 1 


Migrant 


RAP 


Total Served 705 


415 


188 








P rOQ rams S e rv©d in : 












Single 511 


175 


117 


72.5% 


42, 2% 


62* 2% 


Multiple 194 


240 


70 


27.5 


57.8 


37,8 


Reason Left Program 












Withdrawn 93 


91 


89 


13.2 


21« 9 


47 • 3 


Exited Early 61 


26 


23 


8.7 


0« J 




In-Out-In 12 

A A A w U ^ A A A ^ M 


ft 


8 


1.7 


1.9 


4.3 


Pattern of Multiple Service* 












Total Number Also Served in: 












Chfi4>ter 1 


60 


30 








Migrant 60 


- 


16 








RAP 30 


16 










Bilinaual 125 


193 


33 








Spec Educ 30 


38 


8 








Concurrent Also Served in: 












Chfi^) ar 1 


38 


3 




63. 3 


10 • 0 


Migrant 38 


~ 


8 


63.3 




en n 


R\P 3 


8 




10.0 


K n n 
DU • U 




Bilingual 90 


171 


26 


72.0 


O D C 
OO • 0 


/o • o 


Spec Educ 5 


24 


2 


16.7 


0 J* Z 


ZD • u 


Additive Also Served in: 












Chfi4>ter 1 


16 


4 




26.7 


13.3 


Migrant 16 




7 


26.7 




43.8 


RAP 4 


7 




13.3 


43.8 




Bilingual 33 


21 


7 


26.4 


10.9 


21.2 


Spec Educ 8 


13 


1 


26.7 


34.2 


12.5 


Sequential Also Served in: 












Chapter 1 


6 


23 




10.0 


76.7 


Migrant 6 




1 


10.0 




6.3 


PAP 23 


1 




76.7 


6.3 




Bilingual 2 


1 


0 


1.6 


.5 


.0 


Spec Educ 17 


1 


5 


56.7 


2.6 


62.5 


* Percents based on the number 


served in 


that 


ccxnbination 


o£ services 





ERIC 



Source: 1985-86 Pasco Records 
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Table 22 also reveals that relatively few students exited early and even fewer 
left the progriun and later returned. Of the 705 students served in Chapter 1 
only, 61 or 8.7 percent were exited early. Only 12 or 1.7 percent fit the 
^ In^t-*In model. A siqprising number of RAP students withdraw from the 

district during the year. 

Table 22 further shows that %Aiile many combinations of programs in Pasco are 
^pically concurrent, other combinations are additive or sequential. For 
example, of the 60 students served in both Ch^^ter 1 and Migrant, 38 (63 
percent) of these were concurrent, 16 (27 percent) were additive, and 6 (10 
percent) were additive. Combinations with the RAP or Special Education 
programs, on the other hand, were typically sequential. 

Research Question 21. What are the characteristics of students who are 
served by different models? 

A total of 27 students were selected for the case studies. The elementary 
cases are described in Table 23 and the junior high cases are described in 
Table 24* The table lists the case number, the service models, the specific 
pattern of participation and student characteristics. Each of the predominate 
service models is included in the case studies. 

Fourteen of the cases involve the Chapter 1 Program; eleven, the Migrant 
Program and ten, the RAP Program. Ten of the cases belong. to the Single 
program configuration; six for Chapter 1, one Migrant, and three RAP. Five of 
these cases are also Exited cases. 

Single Program Cases 

Three of the Single cases involve the Chapter 1 Program, one, the Migrant 
Progr2iro and one the RAP Program. The first category of cases* Single, 
involves students who are e3q>eriencing moderate academic problems generally in 
reading with percentiles in the 20s and 30s. Ear infections, the need for 
glasses, high absence rates and occasional behavior problems are not uncommorl 
in the histories of these students. The prograun would seem to be providing 
additional support for these chronically lower achieving studen'os. They are 
not generally manifesting as serious acad^ic problems as the students being 
served with multiple programs. For instance, one student (case #E1), not 

i unlike other Single service students, had successfully cooopleted the 2-1 basal 

reader by the end of second grade and appeared to be making steady progress 
according to her curriculum-based tests, grades and teachers* comments. The 
student in the M .jtant Program (case #E2) i^s receiving reading and math 
through the Migrant Progiim and appeared to have been in the program in 
pre-*school, first and second grades. This spanish-^eaking ^.tudent was born 

^ in Mexico and aqppeared to be making good progress in school the end of 

second grade. Her records indicated that she moved through her reading serie:> 
successfully and at a reasonable rate (less than instructional level, 2-1 
as contrasted to 2-2, behind). Her currei.c test scores are in the 30th and 
40th percentiles. 

C 
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Table 23 

Summary of Elementary Case Staidies 



Case Service Pattern of Student 

No* Model Participation Characteristics 



£1 


Single 


Chapter 1 only 


Grade 


2, 


white, female 


E2 


Single 


Migrant only 


Grade 


2, 


hispanic , female 


E3 


Exited 


Ch^ter 1 only 


Grade 


2, 


white, female 


E4 


Exited 


Chapter 1 only 


Grade 


2, 


indian/white, male 


E5 


Exited 


RAP only 


Grade 


2, 


black/white, female 


E6 


Exited 


RAP only 


Grade 


2, 


white, female 


E7 


Sequential 


Ch 1 to RAP 


Grade 


6, 


hispanic, female 


E8 


Sequential 


Ch .1 to RAP 


Grade 


6, 


white, female 


E9 


Sequential 


Ch 1 to Spec Educ 


Grade 


1/ 


white, male 


ElO 


Sequential 


Ch 1 to Spec Educ 


Grade 


1/ 


hispanic , male 


£11 


Sequential 


Ch 1 to Spec Educ 


Grade 


2, 


black, male 


£12 


Additive 
In-Out'-In 


Migrant adding Spec Educ 
Migrant with Spec Educ 


Grade 


T 


wnice/asian, maxe 


E13 


Concurrent 


Migrant with Spec Educ 


Grade 


5, 


h i sp anic , f emale 


£14 


Concurrent 
Additive 


Migrant with RAP 
adding £^ilingual 


Grade 


2, 


hispanic, female 


£15 


Concurrent 


Migrant with Bilingual 
with Chapter 1 


Grade 


3, 


hispanic, female 


£16 


Concurrent 
Sequential 


Bilingual with (Migrant 
to Chapter 1 to Migrant) 


Grade 


6, 


hispanic, female 



Source: 1985-^86 Pasco Records 
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Table 24 

Summary of Junior High Case Studies 



Case Service Pattern of Student 

No. Model Participation Characteristics 



Jl 


Single 


Chapter 1 only 


Grade 


If 


white, female 


J2 


Single 


Chapter 1 only 


Grade 




white, male 


J3 


Single 


RAP only 


Grade 


If 


hispanic. 


female 


J4 


Exited 


Chapter 1 only 


Grade 


1, 


hispanic. 


female 


J5 


Concurrent 
In*-Out-In 


Migrant with Bilingual 
Migrant with Bilingual 


Grade 


8, 


hispanic. 


female 


J6 


Concurrent 
In-Out-In 


Migrant with RAP 
Migrant with RAP 


Grade 


8, 


hisp€uiic. 


female 


J7 


Sequential 


RAP to Spec Educ 


Grade 


Tf 


hisp£uiic. 


female 


J8 


Sequential 


Spec Educ to Chapter 1 


Grade 


8. 


black, female 


J9 


Concurrent 


Migrant with Bilingual 
with RAP 


Grade 


8, 


hispanic. 


female 


Jlv 


Concurrent 


Migrant with Jilingual 
with Spec Educ 


Grade 


7i 


hispauiic. 


male 


Jll 


Concurrent 
Sequential 


Migrant with (RAP to 
Spec Educ) 


^'ade 


If 


hispauiic/ 


male 



Source: 1985-86 Pasco Records 
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Exit Early Cases 



The Exit Early cases contain histories of students who have been slightly 
behind their classmates, have had higher test scores in the past and have 
current test scores near the 40th to 50th percentiles. Sane of these students 
such as case #E5 have had attendance and behavior problems, have needed 
glasses (case #E4) , and have moved around* The primary differences between 
these exited students emd the Single program students not exited are that they 
achieve at higher levels at the outset and demonstr^iting solid achievement 
i:pon exiting the program. 

In"Out-In Cases 

Four cases describe various combinations of entering and leaving the programs 
due to the student moving; the In-Out-In configuration. These cases are J5, 
J6, J9, E12. 

All of these students are Migrant. Two are designated ae Migrant Status 1, 
and one is Status 3, and the fourth has both designations of Status 3 and 1 
present in his records. Three of the students are Hispanic and one is white. 
The primary problan encountered by these students seems related to the almost 
constant disruption of the education process. The students seem to be picked 
up by the Migrant and Bilingual Programs quite readily as they appear within a 
school. Other programmatic options or additions, such as Chapter 1 e id RAP, 
^^ypear to be provided based on what is available at the time the student 
enters the system. The MSRTS and other recording systems, such as Special 
Education files, seen to aid the district staff in keeping trcck of the 
students and their needs. For example, one of the Migrant/Special Education 
students (Case #E12) with a particularly ^^onplex pattern of services appeared 
to have been followed very well in spite of a number of moves. The Migrant 
Program staff picked up on school concerns regarding possible neurological 
deficits. The student was identified very early as having difficulty. 
Service was provided and progress monitored in the least restrictive settings 
prior to being placed into Special Education. These programs also appeared to 
have worked closely with the regular classroom teachers to provide this 
student with a well-articulated program. This student has, in essence, been 
retained twice, has been making progress but is still experiencing serious 
academic difficulties. It may be that Pasco is better than other districts at 
using their records and tracking these students^ 

Seventeen cases involve Multiple programs; eight for the Chapter 1 Progrejn, 
ten Migrant, and seven RAP. An In-*Out-In configuration exists in four of the 
Multiple cases; all of than are Migrant, and two are also RAP. The types of 
multiple program configurations have been identified as Concurrent, Additive, 
and Sequential. 

Concurrent Cases 



Ten cases contain at least one Concurrent combination. These cases are E12 * 
J16, J5 - J6, and J9 - Jll. 
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Additive Cases 

Only two cases cx)ntain an Additive pattern; both of these are migrant 
combinations # The first (case #£12) is a student served by the Migrant 
program, with Special Education services added two weeks later. It is clear 
from the records that the addition of the Special Education services was tied 
to the needs of the student rather than an organizational or programmatic 
delay. The second case (case #E14) is u Migrant/RAP concurrent combination, 
with the addition of Bilingual services three months later. 

Sequential Cases 

Nine cases involve a Sequential pattern, in other words, movement from one 
program to another. These include E7 - Ell, J7 - J8, Jll, and J16. 

The final category danonstrates the utilizaticxi of service options in response 
to more extensive diagnosis of student needs. Six cases fall into this 
category. Three cases were in the Chapter 1 program, exited the program and 
entered the Special Education program. One of the cases (case #J11) within 
this category was a Migrant/RAP Concurrent combination vho dropped BAP and 
entered Special Education maintaining Migrant services throughout. Case Jll 
then moved out of the district. Case J8 began as a Special Education student, 
then moved sequentially into the Chapter 1 Program. 

Both of the Chapter 1/BkP sequential students are sixth-graders who switched 
programs during the same month. The programs are likely to be functionally 
the same, and the designation of one or the other may be a system issue rather 
than a student or program issue. One of these students (case #E7) had clearly 
been struggling with school frc»Q the first day she walked into a school 
building. The other student (case #E9) had been absent a great deal but 
fi5>peared to be capable, achieving (at least in terms of test scores) but not 
attending and producing consistently enough to avoid holes in her academic 
development. The program is probably helping to plug the holes created by her 
minimal effort and poor attendance, whereas the previous student needs the 
program just to maintain minimal progress. 

In summary, the case studies uncovered several findings related to the singly- 
and multiply-served child that reinforced and e3q)anded upon the statistical 
analyses. 

These findings were: 

Students served by one special program appeared to be e)^eriencing only 
moderate academic difficulties — one to two semesters behind their peers. 

Adding services appeared to provide the additional support needed to 
maintain steady progress. 

Dropping services was used to gradually move the student back into a full 
time regular classroom setting. 

Evidence of behavioral problems was present in the records of the singly 
ax)d multiply -served child. 
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The primary problems of mobile students related to the almost constant 
disruption of their educational experiences. 

Multiple services were generally provided for students with serious 
problems (academic, behavioral, linguistical, neurological, etc.). 

The compensatory /Special Education combinations were generally sequential 
with the con?>ensatory progrcun appearing to be the first line of service to 
address student needs* 
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SECTION 5: 



SUB^RY OF FINDINGS 



The central purpose of this study was to describe the extent to which ECIA 
Chapter 1 program stud^^ts wero also served by other categorical programs. 
Two related objectives were also fulfilled. The study described the 
achievement levels of students served in one or more programs. The 
characteristics and school esqperiences of these children also were examined. 
These tasks were accomplished through an analysis of existing records, 
specifically two large &^^te education agency databases. 

The state GRAPES files contained cumulative data undifferentiated by grade or 
subject. The state assessment files contained data collected in October 1985 
for three grades. Because of these limitations, questions regarding changes 
in program placement, e^>ecially for the mobile student, could not be 
addressed with the state databases. 

To augment those data, the investigation included a third component - a review 
of one school district's compensatory education records. What resulted was 
the identification of the variables he^ful in describing multiple program 
participation and, through the review of student records, a listing of factors 
that may have influenced these local placement decisions. 

This report closes with a summary of the ^indirtjs detailed in earlier sections 
of this final report of "A Study of the Categorical Program Participation of 
Chapter 1 Students." 

Categorical Prograp^ Se r vices 

The extent to which categorical program services overlui;* varies according to 
the scope and level of the examination. 

o Limited numbers of Chaptvi 1 Regular students receive Jiore than one 
compensatory education service. Less than two percent were serrnd 
Chapter 1 Migrant. Five percent of Char'ier 1 students also received 
special education. The most frequent conbination of programs is federal 
Chapter 1 and State Remediation Assistance Program; 8.5 percent of Chapter 
1 served students are also served by the RAP program in the course of one 
school year. 

o Children served in two programs are usually served in two different 



o Chapter 1 Migrant students are more likely served by more than one program 



o Students in the Bilingual program that also received other services, 
nearly always received them in reading. 

o Almost 10 percent of the students served in ECIA Chapter 1 Migrant are 
also served in RAP. 



subjects. 
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than Chapter 1 Regular students. 
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The SCIA Chester 1 Migrant student has a slightly greater likelihood of 
qualifying for ^cial education services than do students in Chapter 1 
Regular or BAP. 



o While about 2 percent of the Chapter 1 Regular students receive Bilingual 
services, 35 percent of the Cnapter 1 Migrant students receive Bilingual 



o At the district level, the majority of local education agencies (LEAs) 
indicate some students are served in more than one program in the course 
of one year. For example, 62 percent of the state's Chapter 1 school 
districts have a least one or more students who, in the course of a year, 
also receive RAP service. This indicates that program coordination 
efforts are a necessity for almost all school districts even though tne 
number and percent of students receiving more than one service is limited. 

Student Achievement 

o In general, multiply-server' students scored lower in reading and math than 
the student served in only one program. 

o There is a dramatic decrease in special program services in grades 8 and 
10. Test scores at those grades, however, show that students have no less 
of a need for fecial services. 

o Special program students, especially migrant children, perceive a greater 
need for help in reading and math than the unserved sUident. 

o Among those groups receiving multiple services, the students served in 
Chapter 1 and in fecial education clearly scored lower in reading and 
math than did the students served only in Chester 1. 

o Special program students predict Icwer education levels for themselves 
^an do students in the general population. 

Student Charac teristsics 

o Students served in categorical programs are older and more likely male 
than students not served. Multiply-served students tend to be older than 
singly-served students. 

o Hispan » dominate the Chester 1 Migrant p^jpulation and Asians dominate 
the Bilingual population. At grade 4, the percentage of blacks served in 
Chapter 1 is nearly two and one-half times the percentage of blacks in the 
total pc5)ulation. At grade 10, however, the percentage of blacks in 
Chester 1 is less than the percentage in the total population. The 
percentage of Native Americans served in Chapter 1 at grade 10 is about 
two and one-half times greater than the percent in the general population. 



services. 
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o Generally r self -reported absentee rates among special program students do 
not diifer from the general population. Bilingual prograir students 
reported generally lower absentee rates than other programs or the general 
population. The grade lOr Chapter 1 Migrant students reported higher 
absentee rates than did other groups. 

o Special program students are less likely to have had preschool e}q>eriences 
than the general population. 

o Bilingual and Migrant program students report lower involvement in both 
preschool and day care. 

o Special program students are older than the unserved population in the 
same grade. 

o Specie" program students are more likely to be boys than girls. The 
exception to this is within the migrant student population where, in 
grades ti and 10, students are more likely to be girls. 

o Special program students have less access to learning tools such as 
microcomputers in the home. The exception to this is the special 
education student who reports a higher than average access at grades 4 and 
8. 

o A special program students* access to a VCR is comparable to the average 
student — - eqpproximately 55 percent. The exception to this is the migrant 
education student group t^iat has a much lower reported percentage, 29 
percent at grade 4, 'lQ percent at grade 8. 

Patterns of Multiple Service 

Three important factors in describing multiple services are: 

Subject: Local resources or program decisions may result in two 
subjects offered in one special program, the same subject offered in 
two different programs, or a different subject offered in each 
spec, al program. 

Exit status: A student moves, drops out for a time, migrates or 
meets a program's exit criteria, and receives a different service on 
return to school. 

Temporal relationship: Entry and exit dates reveal that services can 
be single, concurrent, sequential or additive. 

Students served by one i^ecial program appear to oe experiencing only 
moderate academic difficulties — one or two semesters behind their p<^ers. 

Evidence of behavioral problems were present in the records of both the 
singly- and multiply-servsd child. 
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o The multiple services were generally reserved for the most seriously 
troubled student who exhibited academic # behavioral, linguistic, 
neurological and emotional problems. 

o The conpensabory/Special Educaticm combinations were generally sequential 
with the compensatory prograun appearing to be the first line of ser/ice to 
address student needs. 
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APPENDIX A 




ESD - 00 - DIST 



I 

VO 
VO 
I 



BCIA Chapter 1 Regular 
SBCnCN JI - OGHPREifEHSIV& SeRVJCCES L^TCXCT 



ThU section reports undupllcat^ counts of Chapter 1 Regular students served who received additional coupensatory setv^cea fron sources other than 
Chapter 1 Regular during the tiine period of July 1, 1984, thnxgh June 30, 1985. 



1. Enter the total nunber of students served by Chapter 1 Regular undupllcated count. ^Obtain this flguj^e frcm 
page 1 of this roport) ' • • 

2. Of the students reported on line 1, enter the ntwber of students who also were served by 

Chapter 1, Higrant programs • 

3. Of the students reported on line 1, enter the ntwber of students who also were served by the 

state ranedlatlon asslstanoe prograa 



4. Of the students reported on line 1, enter the nunber of students who also wei^ served In 

special education ptxjgrams furided by any fund source • • • 

5. Of the students reported on line 1, enter the ntwber of students who also were served by 

state bilingual education pr jrams 

*HC7rei Hone of the total* entered on liner 2, 3, 4, and 5 may exceed the total reported In the box on line 1. 
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SECTION III - mxam ffche? 

Enter the figures ^presenting the total £ull-tli« equivalents <FTEs) and the nunber of persons employed in all school district Chapter 1 prograns 





Chapter 1 Progrart Funded PTEs 


Non-Chapter 1 Pnograra F\mded FIEs 


NutJaer of Persons 


1. 

2. 


A^lnlstrators 
'Peachers 








3. 


Oounsolors/Support Specialists 








4. 


Currlculun Special Ists/Ooordlnators 








5. 
6. 


Teacher Aldes/TVitors 
Secretaries/Clerks 








7. 


Others (list) 
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ESf> - CX) - DIST 



ECXA 0\rntev 1 Migrant 



SSCnCN XI - aWRERENSSVB SER^CES REKXCT 



Itlis section reports undupl icated counts of ECIA Chapter 1 Migrant served students who receiveo additional compensatory services Crcn funding sources 
other than Chapter 1 Migrant during the time period of July 1, 1984, through Juno 30, 1985 ♦ 



1« Enter the total nmber of students served by ESCIA Chapter 1 Migrant Imtructicnal ptxx;rams undupl icated count* (Obtain this 
nunber from Page 2 of this report*) 



2« Of the students on T ^ er«cer the nunnber of students who also were served by 
stata renediation aa once pctigrams 



3« Of the students listed on line 1, enter the nuiA^er of students v*k> a\x> were s*>r;?d in 
Gpocial education programs funded by any source 



4r Of the students listed on line 1, ent^** the nuniser of students who also wbre serverl by 
state bilingual education programs 



•j^OTEi Hone of the totals entered on lines 2, 3, and 4 may exceed the total reported in the box on line K 
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RonedUtloo Assistance ^raro 
SBCnCN II - OQMWHaGIVB S0VICES 



This section ttiports the undn>liaitad cxwts of RAP students who received additional non-RAP campensatory services during the tina period July 1, 1984, 
through June 30, 1985. 



K Enter the total undupllcated mitijer of students served by the district Remediation Assistance Progrwi (Obtain this 
figure tvon page 2 of this report) 

2. Of the students reported on line 1, enter the nuriber who also received district physical, ooc^patlooal, 

or III— ill iirlnn disccder ipeclal education services 

3. Of the students reported on line 1, enter the nuttber who were also served in a state bilingual ciiicatlon progn- 
nOTBs Neither total entered on line 2 or 3 may exceed the total reported in the box on line 1. 
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SeCnCN III - PKX»AM STAFF 



Enter the figures representing the total full-tin>e equivalents irr^) and nunber of persons enployxxl In all school district RAP programs during 
period of July 1, 1984, through June 30, 1985. .3) 



Staff Classification 


Nunber of Persons 


RAP Funded PTE 


Non-RAP Funded FTE 


(1) Adbnlnlstrators 








(2) Teachers 








(3) Counselors/Support Specialists 








(4) Curriculum Specialists/Coordinators 








(5) Teacher Aides/Tutors 








(6) Secretaries/Clerks 








(7) Others (list) 
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Grade 4^ Student Questionnaire 
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1 Which urn you? (Mark on«) 

O 8ov 
O 

Z Did you go to any of thaaa? 
(Mark ona for aach lina) 

Ym No 

Kjndtfgmm O O 

OivC«» O O 

Pra-9C^oal or NuTMry Sctiooi O O 

Haac Stm O C 

3L In what g^sda wara you whan you first 
anraflaJ in thia s c h ool district ? 
(Mark only ona) 

O x» 
O i«j 

O 2i«igr«d« 
O 3rd9rada 
O ^grsds 

4 Thinking about school sinca you startad first r ndm, 
about how oftan ara you absant from schoolt 
(Mark only ona) 



t Don't 
Know 

o 
o 
o 
o 



O Lms than 5 days a yaar 
O 5 to 10 days a yaar 
O 1 1 to 20 days a yaar 
O 21 to 30 days a yaar 
O '"Ora than 30 days a yaar 



5. What kind of a 
(Mark only ona) 



O A poor roader 
O A Qood mader 
O A Qood rvadsr 



you think you ara? 



naad mora haip si raadaig? 



6L Do you think you 
(Mark ona) 

O Yes 
Ono 



7. Wh&t kind of a nraath studam do you think you ara? 
(Mark orriy ona) 

O A poor '^th student 
O A Qood matti snxleni 
O A very good math student 

8. Oo you think you naod mora haip In math? 
(Mark coa) 

O Yes 
Ono 



9. Oo you hava any of thasa in your homa? 
(Mark ona for aach iina) 













1 Oon't 








Y«» 


No 


Know 


Computer 






o 


o 


vj 


CM TV 






o 


o 


c 


Vidao tapa rac 


MTdar (VCfl). 




o 


c 


O 


laHow oftan 


do you raad aach of tfta foltowing 




thinQS at hi 


ocna or in school? 








(Mark o^-w for aach lir 


»•) 












Ones 


Onca 


A 








or 


or 




Hardly 




Ahnoftt 


twica 


twica 


tHTIM 


avar 




avary 


a 


a 


a 


or 




day 




month 


y«ar 




A story fi a book 


. o 




o 


o 


o 


A poam 


- o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


-piav 


. o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


A nawepapar 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


A maqawa . 


o 


c 


o 


o 


o 


A sports book ... 


- . o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


Tha words of a sor)g O 


0 


o 


o 


o 


Raopaa or dvactxxts 










for makvig ttvt^ 


... o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


STOP! Studant: Plaas4 


1 do not mark '-Mtiow this line. 



Pi ogiaiii Sarvica Codas: 





Y«s 


No 


1. Hand. 


o 


0 


ZUD. 


o 


0 


3. BO. 


o 


0 


4. Ch. 1 Reg. 






Raad 


o 


0 


Mam. 


0 


0 


Lang. 


0 


0 


S. Ch. 1 Mig. 






Raad. 


0 


0 


Mam. 


o 


0 


Lang. 


0 


0 


Oral. 


0 


0 


6. RAP 






Raad. 


o 


0 


Math 


0 


0 


Lang, 


0 


0 


7. Hi. Cap. 


0 


0 



a Al or AN 
A or PI 
81 
His 
vvn 



1 A Ci 

1. -r 



Code 
m one 

o 
o 
o 
o 



DO 
NOT 

WRITE 

IN 
THIS 

SPACE 



I 'J 
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Grade 3 Student Injterest Questionnaire 
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5 



> 



J5 
I 



0^ 
9 



I 



1 1. Which m you? (Mark om) 
I Of * 



12. Which ora of th9 f oliowin q m you? (Mark only om. 
I if mora than ona, piaaaa mark tha ona you 
tha moat knpoKanL) 



i O Aav or Paorfic Umtar 

■ OBt«* 

I O Whrtt 

a In what gmia vi^ara you whar. /ou first anroiia d 
in this school dbtrict? (Mark only ona^ 

■ OSthgrada 
I O 7th Tads 

■ O Bthgrada 

■ O^thgrada 

■ O grada or baiow 

■4w Oid you go to any of thaaa? 

■ (Mark ona for Mch Una) 



Oav Cara 

Nursvv Schooi/ Pr a > c h od 



■5. Do you hava ary of thaaa in your homa? 
■ (Mark ona for aach lirw) 



Y«3 

. 0 


So 

0 


I Don't 
Know 

0 


. 0 


0 


u 


. 0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 



A comoutar 

Catte TV 

A vkieo laoe recorder (VCR) 



Ym 

O 

o 
o 



No 

o 
o 

o 



6L Thinking back ovar tha past savaral yaars, 
about how oftan ara you absant froni school? 
(Mark cfitf ona) 

O i^avar abMm 

O ^F^f^ ttw 5 days a yav 

O 5 w 10 days a yaar 

O 11 »20daysayaar 

O 21 » 30 days a yaar 

O ^^va than 30 dsys s yaar 

7« What kind of a raadar do you think 
you ara? (Mark only ona) 

Q A poor raadar 

O A good rsadar 

Q A vary good rsadar 

a What kind of math studant do you think 
you ara? (Mark only ona) 

A poor fTvth itudsnt 

A good math studsnt 

O A vuTf good math student 

a What kkid of a writar do you think 
you ara? (Mark only ona) 

O A poor vwTtar 
O A good wnter 
O A vary good wmar 
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ia How much •xtra htip do you think you may with any of tho foBownng mm in gradM 9-12? 
(MaHc ono for Mch lino) 



RMdmo 



Some A lot 

o o o 



o o o 

M«h o o o 

SttKJy state O O O 

Bkxatantk or ^ocmnd/cmmr plamng O O O 



11. Do you oten to tik^ any of tho foOowing couraoa in gndas 9-*12? 
(Mwlcc ffbroachfina) 

G&ntnA matK/pra^.iQibra • 

r ntimr ilgibra 

Sa ccm dy— r i*Qibf« 

Gaomstry 



Yaa No 

: O O 

O O 

o o 

o o 

Othv tdvancad mtth (for axmpis. mgonomtvy. olcului. mtth m»va»} O O 

Biology 

Chmatry 

Phy» 

Foi«gn IvifMO* 
Muac Cmtruramai or chorui) 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

An Ondudino crtftt. potnry) O O 

Bmmhi office or «iiM O O 

Trad* wd nduRry comM .O O 

Wood, rmol or 4wto *ap O O 

Jmtnri canaa (far wmviM. ttm aaa t ta . dtnan^ O O 

o o 



12. Do you plan to p a ttka p ato in any of tha foitowinq actMtiaa aithar in or out of achoo< during 
I 9-12? (Mark ono ftor aach fina) 



Yaa Mo 

Vnty athtooc tmrrm O O 

Othtr atWaoc tawm - in or out o* Khod O O 

ChMHiadvs. {MP dutt rmionMiM. (M tam O O 

DtbiDOQ or drama 

Band or orchtura 

Chonjt or danca 

Hobby dubi (far txjrwpia. p h o to ya phy. mocW buJdnq, cowpuar. tUKtnna, crafts) O O 

Honorary ckb$ {for axampia. Bata OUb or Natnnal Honor Sooaty) O O 

School fiawapipar. magaainas. yaaAook. annual O O 

School 9ub|aetHTwnar dubs {for mtmr^ aoanca. hntory. 

faraign languaga, buHwta^ «:rrt) 

Sajdam couni studam gowrvnant poliocal dUb O O 

School co nym teaa (far axanx^ dancaa. aaaannbliaa. spaool 9v«na) O O 

Vocational oducation dtOa (tor axampia. Futura Homamafcws. Futura Taachars. 

Fuwa Fannari of M^^icrica) O O 

Youth u i g ai iutM n a n iha comnwity (far axampia. Scouta. Y) ... O O 

Church activmaa. tidudino ^uth yoioa O O 

Jimr ach«vflmant O O 

ConvTKffvty sarvica duba O O 
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o o 
o o 
o o 



o o 



I 



i13L What it th« orw thing that most likaly will taka tha largaat shara of your timo in *ha yaa, 

I aftar you laava high school? (Mark only ona) 

I QWohnngful^tra 

I Eiiiwiy ipiwiocaiNp or on ifW'job xtwnoQ proQrwn 

I QGotq 9tto rtguiv mkmy sarvica (Aimy. ^tevy. Mmwm, Ar Forca. 

I Coast GuiRt ndidng a it i r Kk i g a mitarv acadamy) 

I QBaing a fui*tfTw homamakar 

I O ''''ktfio comaa at a trada. lachrecaL or buamaas achod fiJ or part-tvna 

I O "^^^^ couw aa at a achod for tfw parfomwig/vMual arts M or part-tra 

I O "^^^^^"^ couraaa at a oonwnun i ty coiaga M or par^tfTw 

I O couraaa at a fwyaar c oS a g a or uravaraRy M or par^tffna 
I Woriong part^tma* tM ngi attandng a aohod or ootfaga 

I Q» don't know 



>14w How much hava you talkad with tha fbttowing 
' (Marfc ona for aach Una) 



paopla about planning your tngh school prugrvn? 







Hat At 




A Graat 








Som« 


Oaai 






0 


0 


0 




A school couaatar 


0 


0 


0 




Taachars 


0 


0 


0 




Othar adUl fnand or raianva 


0 


0 


0 




Fhends or raianvaa about your aga 


0 


0 


0 



Ml 15. As things stand now, how far in school do you think you will gat? (Mark only ona) 

■a O achod gnduation (don't plan to graduata) 

■a xhod ^fukmxionarl^ 

■a O^-*** ^ vaara of vocatnnoL trada. or buanaas achod aftar high school 

■a QTwo yaars or mora of vo ca tanal trada, or bucnaaa school aftar high achod 

■a O ^* y«« 0* coiaga 

■a O ^ 0* coSaga. nduding twovaar daflfsa 

■a O '^'^^ coiaga. foir- or fiva^yaar da^aa 

■a O MaaxVs de^aa or aquvaiant 

■a QPKO^ MD^ or othar advancad p ro f a sn oii a i dagraa 



Convnuntty cdi«ga. 
cot(ag« or 

universtty pro^^^m 



- STOP! Studanc Plaaaa do not mark batow this Iba. 
a» 



^ Pr M^ram Sarvica Codaa: 



It Hand. Q 

iZLD. O 

I a 8iL o 
i4v Ch. 1 Rag. 

I Raad Q 

I Math. O 

I Lang Q 



5. Ch. 1 Mig. 

RaadL Q 
Math. O 
Lang Q 
OaL O 



& RAP 

Raad. 
Math. 
Lang. 
7. HI Cap. 



o 
o 
o 

0 
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•lOS 



mm a 



{ 



« 1. Whidi M you? (Mmk ora) 

o 



Hi Z Which onm of ^ f oMow n g m you? (Mark 
■i If ffWfw than OM, piMM mark th» ono you 
iha moat important) 



only ona. 



M 0 Aimncan Mvi or AMon hMva 

" Oi 
- 0' 

■ia ki iwhat grada wara you %vhan you flM anroiad 
M In thia school dMet ? (Marie only ona) 

Q 9lti gnda 

0 7th9ada 
" 0 Oth^adaorbdow 



■M. DU you 90 to any of thaaa? 
■i (Marie ona for afich ina) 



Yaa 

KMagvtan Q 

OoyCjra Q 

Nurwnf SdM/Pm-wdtnd Q 

»md$tan , Q 

Oo you hav* any of thaaa in your homa? 
(Marie ona for aach Una) 

Yaa 

A oompu ia r Q 

CabliTV Q 

A vKJto tap» f«»rt«r (VCH) Q 



No 

o 
o 
o 
o 



i Don't 

o 
o 
o 
o 



No 

o 
o 
o 
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& Thinkino back ovar tha past ) 
about how oftan ara you abaant from school? 
(Mark on9y ona) 



O ^ 5 days • yaar 
O 9 to 10 days a v«ar 
O It to 20 day* a yaar 
O 21 to 30 day* a yav* 
O Mora tfivi 30 days a yaar 

r Which of tha foiowring k^ss! c^Meribaa your gradaa 
in tha Ml grada? (Marie only ona) 

O M not laoswa lanar gradss in 9th 9ads 

O Ovar 05 (mosdy A's) 

O 3^ (mosdy Br% soma A'a) 

O 20 » 2:9 (mostfy ffs «id Ca) 

O IjO to 13 (moMdy Cs snd 0'$) 

O IX) (D svsrags or iowMr) 



a What kind Of a raadar do you thMe 
you ara? (Marie only ona) 



O Apoor 
O A good rssc^sr 
O A vsry good 



a What kind of a math studam do you think 
you ara? (Marie only ona) 

O A poornneth nudm 

Q A good matt) txutimrt 

O A vary good math siudsm 

ia What kind of a writar do you think 
you ara? (Mark aily ona) 

O A poor NMHtsr 

O A good NMntsr 

O A >^ good wmsr 
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1 1. How mud< Mra Mp do you thnk you nood with my of tho f oiowing 
(MaHc OM for ooch Hno) 



Study dolt 

GduoMionil or vocawntl/cwMr piwwwio. 



! 12. Do you pion to fto g hov you takon any of thm f oiowing 



»>127 (MMfiK om for ooch Ino) 
Gflnvil iiMh^9f9"fll9ibn 



OtfMf M^MHOid fTwth (for wBTi|]ii, tn^ononwiry* c ii c ufcM, irMh m^y^i^ 

Bfategy 

ChMTHty 



Muoc (bMuvmil or duna) . 
Art (hdudino orafn. ponwy) . . 
luHWi^ offlot» or 1 
Tfodt 9nd nduMry < 

wooiL iTW Or VMO rap 

Tniiiuil oouwi (for wvifiiOi oiKirenr js^^tny^ . 



13l Do you now pilkipof or do you ptan to p ord d po t o in any of tha fbioMrinQ a cf l wtia a 
aithar in or out of school dwaig gradaa 9*127 (Martc ona for aach Ina) 



VSniy adMet 

OdMf nNaiB iMnn in or out of tohool • • • •.. 

QMMrtndviL pip cUbk iTMforactHL dril tMni • 

OoitMnQ or dwna • 

Dana or oicnws 

Chona or dmt 

Hobby dUbo <for mmpla, phoioonphy. modd buUina oompuMr. da cum ^ LiL crafts). 

nDnQrvY ouM (for woHV0^ SMi uud or NMira nanor aooKy) 

School navMpw* <ia gMM 'ai> yttrtxwk, annud 

Sohod «jbiKt-mMr dutot (for Mmpia mnolu Nnory. 

fomi^ laiQUtQii buanoi^ ai) 

SUidwt oomsL laxiait goMnvrwnt. po fi ocd dii) 

School conmOMO (for wnplii dviOM* MMmbfiM^ tpwal c^hms) 

Vcutioml oducsbon ok^o (for aEvnpiii, Futtva Hommalcon^ Fukva TMchcn^ 

mawa ^mars of Amoncol. 

Youth oig mm iora in itm ojww Mi ty (for onmpfo. Scouts* Y) 

ChuKh scoMtsHL indudinQ youdi 9^014)0 

«hnor sdM¥Oiant 

C^ommmrty Mrvna cU:a 
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aa 








ta 








«i 










Non* 


Soma 


A lot 






0 




M 




0 








0 




mm 




0 








0 




















M 








Mi 








va 




Ym 


No 


Mi 








mn 
















Hi 








Mi 








Mi 








Mi 








Mi 








Mi 






0 


Mi 






0 






r\ 

W 








0 


0 






0 


0 


Mi 




0 




Mi 




0 




Mi 




0 




Mi 

an 








Mi 








Mi 








Mi 




Ym 


Ho 


Mi 








Mi 








Mi 






0 


Mi 






0 


Mi 






0 


■a 






0 


Mi 








mm 








Mi 








M 








mm 








Mi 








mm 








Mi 








Mi 






0 


aai 






0 


Mi 






0 


Mi 






0 








0 


Mi 




















































a 




■ 
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K Wtwc it ttM get thing that rimt fk/^ wM rakm tha iwgMt ihm of your tinw in ttM yMr 
sftsf you loovo high school? (Msric only ono) 

0 hM tvnt 

0 BfiMnng vi ipprmioMhiv or on tfw job raviQ proorwn 
.0 QoffiQ ntt ra^iv milWY Mnm (Aimy. Mmtt. Ak Fom. 

Com GitfRl indudlno «midlno • miiwy «^^^ 
0 BiiiQ • lUMinw honwp"'*w 

0 T«tdng ooutm m • irKte. tHNtai or hiwinM achool M or pvt-tim 
O T«ldntf coiiM « • aehOQl far tha pirfr.tviQAiMi ra M or mmm 
O TiUny oouTMi at • c mwM i iv ooisgfe M or pvHim 
O Tddno ooims at a taj^yaar ootega or urMfiKy M or pamirm 

\Aferi(inQ paf^iinML but qb| aondbig a achool or < 
O Ottwr (tavai ttUng a braali) 
O I don't loww 



18L Howr much hovo you liritod vMt tho faiowi n g poopia abous planning your high aohool piogm? 
(Marie ofio fof ooch 8na) 

Not At Admmt 

AM Soma IM 

Yoir fnhar, mothv, or guwtSan O O O 

A school csunaalar O O O 

TaacNra O O O 

Othv acli* AM or riiaM O O O 

FrMi laMvaa aboui your aga O O O 



1& Aa thinga atand nam, htm far in achool do you thinic you vmI gat? (Mvk oniy ana) 

O laaa thvi high Khool giaduaoan (don't ptan » yaduaii) 
O High school gniduatian only 

O Laaa tht tvw> yaaw C0 yoommi tiada. or budrwai tchod aftar Ngh adiod 
O Two yaara or mom c0 watjowi trada, or hwnaw Khod afty high achod 
O Laaa thwi two yaan d oolisga 

O TiM> cr mom yaam of ooiiga, induding | Conw»a«ty coHaca. 

O Rrwh odtogii fou^ or flv*Yaar dagnM 

O Mmr't da^aa or aqui^dn 

O PhD^ MO, or othar advanord prolaaooiHi dagm 



STOP! Studanc Ptaaaa do not mark balowr thia lino. 



Program Sorvico Codaa: 



»1.Hand O SL Ch. 1 Mlg. flL RAP 

^ZUX O »Md O O 

»3LBIL O Math. Q Math. Q 

»4.Ch.1Rag. Lang Q Lang Q 

'«^0 OraiO 7.Hi.Cap.O 
» Math. O 
' tang Q 
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